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Access and Selectivity in 
Teacher Preparation: 
The Texas Experiment 


The path to an American college education is quite familiar. The field 
regulations for the educational race are too well known. High school seniors 
take their college entrance examinations and are subjected to a competition 
for admission to the college of their choice. On the basis of such entrance 
exams and on the basis of high school performance, students apply to an 
appropriate college which will accept their level of achievement. From the 
start, these admissions criteria determine the typical routes to the middle or 
upper segments of American society. 

But what if the field regulations are altered? Imagine a fifty yard dash in 
which one of the two runners is handicapped. He has progressed ten yards 
while the healthy runner has progressed forty yards. At that point the judge 
decides he has seen enough. He stops the race by disqualifying the handi- 
capped runner for being too slow. Would the rules of fair play sanction the 
judge’s decision? 

During the last year, a fundamental change in the interpretation of teacher 
preparation standards in Texas has emerged. According to critics these 
proposed changes have directly challenged commonly accepted norms of 
equal educational opportunity. The challenge is based on the adoption of the 
Educational Testing Service’s Pre-Professional Skills Test (P-PST) as the 
entrance examination for teacher education programs in Texas. The shift 
here is from the freshman college entrance exam to an additional ‘‘junior 
entrance examination.’’ And some participants in the race claim they are 
being eliminated prematurely—that is, before they have been allowed to go 
the distance. 
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The Pre-Professional Skills Test 


In the fall of 1982 the Texas State Board of Education, based on recom- 
mendations submitted by the Commission on Standards for the Teaching 
Profession, adopted the Educational Testing Service’s Pre-Professional 
Skills Test (P-PST) as the entrance examination for approved teacher educa- 
tion programs in Texas. This test, which measures adequate mastery of the 
basic writing, reading, and mathematical skills, will be administered to all 
students in Texas who seek admission to teacher preparation programs 
starting in March, 1984. Normally, students will schedule their tests before 
completion of their sophomore years. 

By the early spring of 1984 the State Board of Education will adopt 
separate passing standards for the reading, writing, and mathematics sec- 
tions of the P-PST. In addition, the State Board of Education must also adopt 
the certification ‘‘exit’’ examinations before May 1, 1986. 

Faced with such critical responsibilities, the State Board of Education will 
chart the course for education in Texas for years to come. Their challenge 
goes beyond the elevation of professional teaching standards in Texas. More 
sO, it is a matter of resolving a fundamental dilemma, a dilemma evident in 
the current educational needs of Texas. The state must produce competent, 
well prepared teachers who are satisfied with a modest standard of living, 
orders the first societal imperative. It must also train teachers in the areas of 
greatest need and must also prepare a proportional number of minorities 
which have been under-represented, orders the newer imperative. 


Legal Implications 


Given an April, 1983, pilot testing of college students from 61 of the 64 
teacher education programs in the state of Texas, the pool of students who 
will satisfy P-PST screening requirements more than likely will be signifi- 
cantly reduced. In particular, specific ethnic and racial constituencies will be 
affected. According to this initial data, 65% of Hispanic applicants can be 
expected to fail entry requirements while 80% of blacks will be similarly 
affected. 

Recent experiences of other state legislatures and state boards of educa- 
tion raise some significant questions. How suitable is the P-PST as an 
entrance screening device? Should such a device, or any other, be imposed 
halfway through the undergraduate process? 

Two judicial precedents offer some guidelines. The precedents es- 
tablished by Debra P. v. Turlington (1981) and U.S. v. South Carolina 
(1977) indicate it is legally imperative that individuals be given an opportu- 
nity to learn the contents of a test if such a test is used to determine access to a 
reasonable or legitimate expectation (such as a teaching certificate). The 
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former ruling pertained to high school graduation tests, and the latter one 
involved the use of the National Teacher Examination as a determinant for 
teacher certification. In Texas it is fairly obvious that the state education 
agency has collected ample evidence to insure that college students in Texas 
have received, or at least have been provided the opportunity to acquire the 
preparation for P-PST (Yallow and Popham, 1983). However, a further 
legal consideration must be raised. 

Both cited rulings—Debra P. v. Turlington and U.S. v. South Carolina— 
established with much clarity that an educational institution must have 
provided sufficient preparation of its students upon completion of an in- 
structional program. Specifically, the ruling in U.S. v. South Carolina 
legitimated the use of the National Teacher Examination scores for teacher 
certification purposes. In effect, the courts upheld the use of content valid 
tests as screening devices for exit from an instructional program of prepara- 
tion. The Texas proposition is somewhat different. In the case of the P-PST, 
an instrument has been adopted to screen out applicants before completion of 
an instructional program. This subtle distinction has powerful implications 
especially in light of the fact that teacher preparation programs are not 
discrete entities as are the professional schools of law and medicine. Be- 
cause of this inherent indivisibility of the baccalaureate teaching degree, a 
screening device at the mid-point of the teacher preparation program may 
invite serious legal challenges. 

In the case of a legal challenge, since no clear precedent exists for the 
legitimacy of norm-referenced entry tests, will the courts decide that this 
admission practice serves to prevent access to the certification process 
prematurely? 

If one accepts the idea that higher education exists to educate, then 
secondary and tertiary selective admissions requirements make little sense. 
If an institution indeed exists to educate students, then its mission is to 
produce desirable change rather than to impose labels, pick winners, and 
sort out losers. Therefore, achievement criteria can gain legitimacy only 
after the completion of a college preparation, at the exit stage. 

By this view, the segmentation of the four-year undergraduate program 
for the purpose of screening out slower, or under-achieving, students cannot 
be justified. Instead, each student who has been unable to develop in 
proportion to his talents must be given an opportunity to do so. In effect, a 
redress of the thirty-yard gap of the slower runner must be attempted. Denial 
of access to the junior and senior years of preparation is tantamount to 
premature exclusion of undeveloped talent. 
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Bok on Basics of the University 


We are delighted to have this opportunity to devote the Margins of 
Precision in this issue of the Journal of Thought to Derek Bok’s Beyond the 
Ivory Tower. As academics ourselves, one might first suspect that our 
delight is based upon a common ideological commitment among educators, 
whereby the following Bok symposium merely provides an opportunity for 
orthodoxy to be preached to the converted. Such is not the case. What makes 
the Bok book so valuable is that he succeeds in reminding us of many of the 
intellectual and moral commitments which we as academics ought to share; 
when Bok errs, his mistakes are not peculiar to presidents of Harvard but are 
shared by many chief academic officers throughout this country. Con- 
sequently, our symposiasts have not only identified Bok’s meritorious 
recommendations but have also noted his most conspicuous oversights. 

President James W. Wagener, The University of Texas at San Antonio, 
takes the reader directly to the heart of Bok’s concerns when he writes, ‘‘No 
matter how hard scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
university tried to be in the world without being of it, the imaginary moat 
around the ivory tower had a lot of traffic back and forth, even then. It has 
even more today.’’ Wagener, who is president of a large state-supported 
Southern university, notes that he and Bok are in sympathy on many issues. 
As chief academic officers of their respective institutions, both recognize 
their common obligation to protect faculty from threats to academic free- 
dom—both from within and from without the university community. For 
example, Wagener specifically endorses Bok’s claim that students and 
faculty on the left who obstruct debate and research are as much a threat to 
academic freedom as are conservatives who try to dictate the format of the 
curriculum. Because it is academic freedom which enables the university to 
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meet its dual obligations of excellence in teaching and research, any threat to 
academic freedom must be regarded as a threat to higher learning itself. 

In ‘‘The University and the Loss of Moral Commitment,’’ William S. 
Banowsky, President of the University of Oklahoma, sympathizes with 
Bok’s belief that the university serves to fashion a certain moral commitment 
on the part of its students. However, Banowsky thinks that Bok does not go 
far enough in recommending specific moral commitments the university 
ought to foster in its students. Banowsky observes that ‘*Bok’s prescription 
for addressing moral concerns is predictably Eastern. He proposed the 
teaching of moral reasoning . . .”’ But, Banowsky wonders, how can mere 
instruction in moral reasoning endow people with a moral conscience. Thus 
just as Banowsky describes Bok’s position as typically Eastern, so Banow- 
sky’s pragmatic response may be construed as typically Midwestern. Where 
the Easterner, Bok, wants moral thinking, the Midwesterner, Bankowsky, 
wants moral action. Where Bok calls for instruction in moral thinking, 
Banowsky calls for instruction in moral behavior. Nevertheless, while 
differences exist, both Bok and Banowsky agree that the university is 
designed to be an inherently moral institution. 

Robert Skotheim, as president of a small college from the far West, also 
takes issue with Bok’s notion of the university’s ethical mission. While 
Harvard University is most prominent in the public’s eye as a bulwark of 
liberal education, Skotheim contends that the heart of liberal education still 
lies in the teaching and informal research one finds in the traditional liberal 
arts institution, such as his own Whitman College and, perhaps, in Bok’s 
undergraduate school, Harvard College. Skotheim fears that Bok’s commit- 
ment to large research institutions, which are responsive to the demands of 
government, business, and industry, causes him to gloss over the im- 
portance of what is taught in individual classrooms. Skotheim admits that 
Bok recognizes the university’s obligation to engage students in moral 
instruction, but he nevertheless thinks that Bok ignores how such ethical 
perspectives are currently being taught in traditional liberal arts courses. 

Douglas Huff, Associate Dean of Gustavus Adolphus College, a small, 
very selective undergraduate school in the country’s far North, agrees with 
Bok’s emphasis on the importance of academic freedom. Huff concurs with 
Bok that a good, sound liberal education can only be provided in an 
institution where the traditional virtues of ‘‘freedom to learn’’ and ‘‘freedom 
to teach’’ are vigorously protected. 

In his discussion of Bok’s argument, however, Huff feels that Bok naively 
expects academic freedom to be protected simply through an extension of 
the freedoms already available through the constitutional provision for 
freedom of speech. Academic freedom, he observes, is categorically distinct 
from mere freedom of speech, and may exist in countries which have little 
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respect for the individual’s right to free speech. Conversely, in a country 
such as our own, where freedom of speech for the individual may be 
protected, academic freedom may be in peril. One does not have academic 
freedom simply because one cannot be incarcerated for having unpopular 
opinions. Rather, academic freedom requires, in the positive sense, that a 
scholar be afforded total job security in spite of the fact that his personal or 
professional beliefs may be unpopular or unconventional. This job security 
or tenurable status can only be assured through separate legal provision over 
and above those currently available through constitutional common law. 
Until such time as legal provisions guaranteeing academic freedom become 
a reality, the whole institution of higher education is at peril in this country. 
Huff believes that when lawyer-president Bok fails to address the necessity 
for formal legal protection of academic freedom and its principle tenet, 
tenure, his advocacy of academic freedom amounts to little more than weak 
encouragement. 

In today’s world, the genuine university may become an endangered 
species. As at no previous time, the university needs a champion. Bok is ina 
position to be such a champion but it remains to be seen whether his 
intentions are to become a champion of—or mere cheerleader for—higher 
education. In any case, Bok’s book on the university merits the serious 
attention of every academic and we thank our symposium contributors for 


their efforts to illuminate its author’s arguments in such stylish fashion. The 
academic officers who have written in this symposium have each given us 
reason to feel that academic ideals are a matter of vital and thoughtful 
concern, not only at Harvard but at the University of Texas, San Antonio, 
the University of Oklahoma, Whitman College and Gustavus Adolphus 
College, as well. 
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Universities: Their Academic 
Function 


The question of the ‘‘social responsibilities of the modern university,”’ 
the subtitle and focus of Derek Bok’s book, Beyond the Ivory Tower, is a 
telling one from several points of view. Unfortunately for those of us who, 
one way or another, face our own versions of the dilemmas posed in the 
book, the question has not been widely discussed. President Bok’s treatise is 
a welcome current voice of one who wrestles thoughtfully with these issues 
from a university president’s perspective. His book delineates the issues 
cogently, illustrates them tellingly, and points beyond them to some pro- 
visional policy guidelines. 

There was a time, not beyond the memory of many of us, when the matter 
of the social responsibilities of the university was not a compelling issue 
simply because from a traditional perspective the university had no such 
responsibility, or only a minimal one at most. The university was to pursue 
its scholarly endeavors of teaching and searching for new knowledge un- 
encumbered by the questions of being bought and sold, co-opted by man- 
ufacturers or donors, overcontrolled by federal agencies, or unduly intrud- 
ing into the economic and cultural destinies of underdeveloped countries. 
Not so any more. And in strictest point of fact, it was never completely so. 
No matter how hard scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
university tried to be in the world without being of it, the imaginary moat 
around the ivory tower had a lot of traffic back and forth, even then. It has 
even more today. 

The reasons for this are several and the author rehearses many of them. 
The growing complexity of the relationship between the university and its 
social and economic context is the prime one. When John Dewey, E. R. 
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Seligman, and Arthur Lovejoy met in New York to found the American 
Association of University Professors and the oft-quoted Declaration of 1915 
resulted, they ‘‘regarded the university as a nonpartisan forum detached 
from the struggles and disputes of the outside world’’ (p. 5). The point then 
was to keep this detachment inviolate. To foster this, they thought, faculty 
members should be protected from undue and unreasonable interference 
from outside groups, whether politicians, trustees, or benefactors; universi- 
ties as institutions should be strictly neutral on political, social, and econom- 
ic issues; and matters of educational policy (admissions policies, curricula, 
academic standards) should be internal matters determined by faculty. 

This orthodoxy embracing academic freedom, institutional neutrality, 
and institutional autonomy has served the university and its constituencies 
well. The author devotes a chapter to each of these tenets and discusses the 
challenges to each that have arisen in recent years, challenges often from 
unexpected quarters. 

The most recent threats to academic freedom, Bok contends, have not 
come from conservative groups disturbed by theories and claims counter to 
their ideologies but ‘‘from students and faculty on the Left who have 
launched vigorous attacks on professors involved in the Vietnam War or in 
disputes over matters affecting race’’ (p. 21). Henry Kissinger’s offered 
appointment to an endowed chair in international relations at Columbia in 
1977 set off protests by students and professors who cited his involvement in 
the bombing of Hanoi in his public service role as Secretary of State. The 
issue became moot when Dr. Kissinger declared he would not accept the 
appointment. But the question lingered: *‘In considering a faculty appoint- 
ment, would the university evaluate a candidate’s behavior in public office if 
the actions involved matters, such as the bombing of Hanoi, that bore no 
clear relation to his field of scholarly competence?’’ (p. 17) 

Is not academic freedom in the traditional sense threatened, the author 
asks, by the efforts of some academics (as opposed to the Babbitts of this 
world) to restrict research on the genetic bases of differences in intelligence? 
However repugnant this consideration may be to us ideologically, to declare 
it taboo as a research subject is to foul our own nest of academic freedom. 

The current threat to institutional autonomy is equally unexpected and 
close to home. Government (primarily federal, but also state) intervention 
through rule-making, compliance proofs, quotas, restrictions on certain 
types of research, and costly data collection and copious reporting violates 
the autonomy of universities. Diversity is discouraged, innovation is in- 
hibited, scarce money (usually not provided by the federal government) 
must be used to prove institutional innocence. The same funds might be 
more beneficially used for research than to add staff to compile data, fill out 
forms, and cope with on-site investigations. The cost of compliance is not 
trivial. 
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World War II brought a new meaning to the service role of the university. 
During this five years all universities were drawn into the national war 
effort. Academic scientists found out how valuable their talents were to the 
nation. Political leaders, corporation executives, and foundation officials 
found out that developing America’s Universities was not only smart public 
policy, it was good business (or could lead to it). The walls around the 
campus, according to Eric Ashby, were figuratively dismantled and the 
multiversity emerged. The interchange between university faculty and gov- 
ernment agencies, private industry, and foundations increased dramatically 
through consulting, the funding of research that held promise for solutions to 
society’s problems or the development of marketable products, and contract 
services in establishing model operations here and abroad. 

How can the university remain economically and politically neutral, Bok 
asks, when professors and corporation research and development people 
have their hands in each others’ pockets, or, strictly speaking, are legiti- 
mately helping to line each others’ pockets? The answer is surely not to 
return to pristine academic aloofness and resulting genteel poverty. Nor, the 
author contends, is the answer for the university to compromise its teaching 
and research character so that it becomes a research institute existing in a 
loose but heavily dependent bond to the private sector. 

It is at this point in his analysis (not in the structure of the book) that 
President Bok frames the lines of his own answer. It is an answer that is 
essentially the same when applied to the issue of academic freedom and the 
threats to it, the autonomy of the university and its counterforces (and they 
are forces more than people), and institutional neutrality and its co-opters. It 
is a traditionalist view cast in contemporary terms with which I find con- 
siderable agreement. 

The short version of his prescription is ‘‘Let the University be the 
University ,’’ although these are not his words. This rather cryptic statement 
needs some explanation, especially as it applies to the various involvements, 
both internal and external, which the modern university faces. 

One unique aspect of the university, as compared to a secondary school on 
the one hand or a private research institute on the other, is that it combines 
teaching and research or the quest for new knowledge. These activities Bok 
sees as renewing and sustaining each other in a symbiotic fashion that is not 
duplicated in any other of our institutions. Whatever supports and enhances 
this character and mission and the integrity of each is justifiable and desir- 
able. Whatever detracts from or alters this relationship and mission is 
undesirable from the standpoint of institutional policy and the ethical con- 
siderations which flow from this relationship and mission. 

The university as educational and research entity (in the broadest sense) 
must be aware of social needs and inequities, economic realities, and 
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political considerations but each of these is best served by the university 
through its educational and research functions rather than its political pres- 
ence, its social betterment activities, or its economic enhancement efforts. 
The university as investor, social service agency, purchaser, or self- 
acclaimed community conscience will find its results mixed at best. Without 
denying the importance of all these dimensions of social life, the university 
as Bok sees it will have its greatest long-term impact on social problems in an 
indirect way through its educational and scholarly efforts. 

This does not mean that universities will not have different arrangements 
with industry, for example, than they have had in the past. Indeed Bok 
advocates forging closer links between industry and the campus than have 
been achieved. This has already happened at Harvard. 


Consulting arrangements, industry-associates programs, patent pro- 
cedures, research agreements with individual firms or groups of 
firms—all these afford useful opportunities to stimulate technological 
innovation. Although each can be abused in ways that will harm the 
university or the public, all can be administered in a manner that will 
bring the dangers within acceptable level of risk. p. 166 


He stops short of advocating launching new entrepreneurial ventures by 
university professors because the risks are harder to control and the benefits 
to society and the university can be achieved in other ways. The author 
contends that the greatest risk to academic science that may result from the 
growing concern with technology transfer as a means of enhancing Amer- 
ica’s productivity is not that corporations will corrupt academic science by 
research support. The real threat is that established investigators will be 
lured by the promise of great personal gain into commercial activities 
‘*inconsistent with a scholar’s proper obligation to the university’’ (p. 167). 
What can be done to discourage this? Maintain appropriate academic stan- 
dards including strictures on consulting time, dual employment, refusal to 
give exclusive patent licenses to any firm in which the faculty member has a 
substantial equity interest, and restrictions on holding significant blocks of 
stock in companies with parallel research programs to prevent potential 
conflict of interest. 

President Bok’s proposal for universities assuming appropriate social 
responsibility is not to attempt to turn back the institutional clock to 1915 or 
before. It is rather to accept the claims upon the institution and its pro- 
fessoriate in our time without compromising the teaching and research 
functions. Teaching and research should not be subsumed under a much- 
expanded service function, however popular this service function may be 
with students, corporations, government agencies, or special interest 
groups. 





Universities: Their Academic Function 


The ethical concern of the author extends to the basic activities of the 
university, especially to research which is more and more conducted in a 
manner that itself may have consequences not always foreseen. Academic 
freedom, he argues, extends to scientific research but this does not translate 
into tacit approval for any method the researcher may choose. 


Unlike ideas [he writes], which can be met by opposing ideas in open 
debate, unsafe or intrusive research methods create immediate dangers 
to others that cannot be countered in any way other than by prohibiting 
the methods themselves. p. 186 


In these cases, he contends, a university can forbid such methods without 
infringing on academic freedom. This is probably an extreme and isolated 
situation which would rarely occur, but it is an example of the moral 
responsibility of the institution. The decision to approve or not is a relative 
one which long-term may be proved to be wrong but which must nonetheless 
be made. 


Like churches [Bok writes], universities experience the constant ten- 
sions that result from embracing transcendent goals and ideals while 
having to exist and be of service in a practical, imperfect world. p. 11 


The author is at his best in this book, in my judgment, when he gives 
provisional suggestions for university actions in dealing with situations that 
are, in the final analysis, judgment calls. An example is Bok’s development 
of two guiding principles to determine when universities can appropriately 
take official action to try to influence government policy. (1) Universities 
should not intervene unless the legitimate academic interests of the institu- 
tion are at stake. (For example, if students and faculty are not affected 
primarily as learners and scholars, but rather as individuals and citizens the 
university would be well advised to stay out of the issue and leave the matter 
to be pursued by individuals in the campus community as their interest and 
concern dictates.) (2) Universities should act only when they are directly 
affected by issues in question and their interests are directly at stake. (For 
example, universities could properly oppose repealing the charitable exemp- 
tion provisions of the Internal Revenue Code since repeal would hurt their 
financial health. But to endorse a specific candidate for President or Gov- 
ernor because his or her policies were more favorable to higher education 
than those of another candidate would posit the university gua university as 
part of an ordinary interest group.) 

The consistency (and strength) of the book comes from the application of 
Bok’s first principle: universities have a responsibility to address social 
needs through their normal academic functions, such as teaching programs, 
research, or technical assistance (p. 302). This implies responses to particu- 
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lar problems we face. Racial inequality, for example, should be met with 
special pains to enroll minority students, but not give preferential treatment 
to minority faculty in hiring practices. Bok contends that ‘‘If selection 
committees decide to pass over the ablest candidates in order to appoint a 
minority scholar, they can scarcely be said to be furthering the primary 
educational aims of the institution.’’ (p. 111) 

Universities should, he believes, foster economic development by help- 
ing transfer their discoveries into useful products. Specialized knowledge 
should be available to poorer nations to foster their development. The author 
argues that all these initiatives are consistent with the mission of the univer- 
sity and can be administered by the university in ways that will keep them 
that way. This will not be accomplished without some innovation and some 
risk, but it can be done without prostituting the university. 

Bok is not as optimistic or sanguine about the justification of such 
nonacademic methods as divestiture of stock, boycotts of suppliers, or 
institutional statements on political issues. These are not likely to effect 
positive changes that count, they are likely to be controversial and divisive, 
and they use methods other than the institution’s normal academic functions. 


Society can legitimately ask that universities be responsive to social 
needs in return for the public support they receive. But what society has 


paid for and what it expects in return are educational programs and new 
discoveries rather than boycotts or political campaigns. p. 303 


The university’s resources are intellectual and academic rather than econom- 
ic or political. 

It is difficult to quarrel with the thesis of President Bok’s book or his 
consistent development of it. There are niggling disagreements with some of 
the arguments when the author presses the issue in a way more appropriate to 
debate or a courtroom than to ‘‘moral philosophy,’’ but this criticism is 
minor and should not detract from the importance of the work because of its 
quality, the absence of other treatments of the subject, and its cogency for 
universities in the next decade. Not only are universities working to redefine 
themselves without falsifying their past or hiding from their future, but also 
to determine the limits of their service function. The emerging educational- 
industrial complex holds great promise for universities and for this nation. 
But a clear sense of the primacy of the university’s academic functions may 
be needed to save us from some very unhappy institutional marriages. 
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The University: Moral Commitment 


For decades, controversy and indecision have surrounded debates about 
the social, ethical and moral responsibilities of the comprehensive, research 
university. So it was with eager anticipation that many of us awaited an 
analysis of the problem prepared by an experienced administrator of one of 
this nation’s great universities. 

Harvard University President Derek Bok’s book, now in print for more 
than a year, brings forth many aspects of the debate, forcing the reader to 
contemplate, analyze and judge his points. Bok’s book has great merit. Yet, 
while arguing for a campus conscience, his quintessential centrism will keep 
the book from satisfying those who think the conscience should be keener. 
The strength of Bok’s book, therefore, as well as its weakness, is its 
moderation, its predictable respectability, and his traditionalism which is 
most apparent in the treatment of three fundamentals of the town-gown 
relationship: academic freedom, institutional autonomy, and institutional 
neutrality. 

Disputes over academic freedom are at the heart of the very idea of a 
university. Today’s threat to free expression, Bok believes, comes not from 
so-called conservatism, but from students and faculty ‘‘on the left.’’ This 
brings to mind last spring’s incidents attending the campus appearances of 
U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick. Protesters ignored her credentials as 
scholar, teacher and writer to attack, rather, her support of the Reagan 
administration’s policies in Central America. Bok cites the incident in the 
spring of 1977, when Columbia University announced that Henry Kissinger 
would be offered a chair in international relations. Students and professors, 
unhappy about Kissinger’s involvement in Vietnam, vigorously protested. 
Kissinger ultimately declined Columbia’s offer, but Bok raises disquieting 
questions concerning the role of universities: Was Columbia at liberty to 
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reject the appointment on the basis of policies Kissinger had earlier es- 
poused, not as a scholar, but as a public servant? In considering a faculty 
appointment, should the university evaluate a candidate’s behavior in public 
office if the action involved matters, such as the bombing of Hanoi, that bore 
no clear relation to his field of scholarly competence? 

Yet for universities, openness means that we must endure the tactics of 
illiberal groups intent, not on an exchange of ideas, but on dominating the 
forum by intimidation. 

President Bok’s decorous discussion of academic freedom breaks no new 
ground, though his discussion of institutional autonomy is more vigorous. A 
university’s four freedoms, as described by Justice Frankfurter, are de- 
termining who may teach, what may be taught, how it may be taught, and 
who may be admitted to study. Federal government abuse of such freedoms 
forms the core of Bok’s discussion of autonomy. He reminds us that a 
quarter century ago Dwight D. Eisenhower warned against the dangers of a 
**mushrooming government bureaucracy ,’’ voicing concern about the threat 
of government intervention. Yet Bok again remains the statesman rather 
than the advocate, noting on the one hand how ‘“‘trivial and silly’’ it is for 
Washington officials to prevent colleges from having six women basketball 
players instead of the five traditionally found on men’s teams and emphasiz- 
ing on the other that ‘* government has not done badly up to now in observing 
a proper restraint toward higher education.’’ Bok swims in the mainstream, 
observing that the proper agenda for the future does not call for the wholesale 
repeal of existing rules but ‘‘for an imaginative effort to replace cumbersome 
regulatory schemes with simpler, more imaginative strategies and for con- 
tinuing vigilance against fresh incursions on the autonomy of universities 
over basic academic programs.”’ 

In discussing academia’s responses to social problems Bok ventures 
further from shore. He describes as ‘‘questionable’’ fixed quotas for minor- 
ity students and the admission to universities of minority students who show 
little promise for academic achievement. ‘‘How far must we go and what 
kind of advantages must minorities receive in order to make up for prior 
discrimination?’’ he asks, adding that faculty quotas would be particularly 
inappropriate since preferential treatment in faculty hiring cannot be jus- 
tified on academic grounds. 

Bok echoes widespread alarm about the effectiveness of the government’s 
affirmative action strategy, citing as an example that when the program first 
began, Asian Americans were already so well represented in universities 
that one could legitimately ask why they needed to be included at all. *‘Other 
minorities, notably blacks, were clearly under represented, but a look at the 
data would have revealed that only three percent of the nation’s Ph.D.s were 
black and that they were already commanding higher salaries on the average 
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than their white counterparts with comparable experience and publication 
records,”’ he observed. ‘‘Hence, it should have been clear that the basic 
problem was not that qualified blacks were being overlooked for faculty 
posts but that the supply of potential candidates was far too small. The same 
would presumably be true of Hispanics and American Indians. Although an 
admissions committee may make a special effort to enroll significant num- 
bers of black and Hispanic students, it must frame its policies in a manner 
that takes account of the legitimate interests of other candidates.”’ 

President Bok may be at his best in questioning whether the ‘‘traditional 
principles of academic freedom fit the contemporary realities of science.”’ 
When these principles were first announced in 1915, ‘‘most research was 
carried out by individual professors working alone in central laboratories. 
Universities did little more than provide scientists with rudimentary equip- 
ment and pay them their normal salaries.”’ 

Today, much of the activity is carried out by research teams in the most 
modern laboratories with sophisticated equipment, most often supplied by 
the institution. Much of the funds for research comes from the federal 
government, so scientific research has ‘* gone beyond the preserve of solitary 
investigators pursuing their own ideas.’’ Academic freedom clearly extends 
to scientific research, but it does not give ‘‘carte blanche to scientists to 
conduct their work in any way they please,’’ Bok writes. Nor, do they have 
*‘an unrestricted right to search for truth through the use of techniques that 
invade the privacy of others or subject the public to the threat of explosions 
or noxious chemicals. In cases of this sort, a university can forbid such 
methods without infringing upon academic freedom.”’ This is written by the 
president of the institution where, in the early 1960s, two professors enlisted 
undergraduates in LSD experiments. Surely, he argued, Harvard had a right 
to intervene. 

The concept of institutional neutrality is of doubtful value, Bok believes, 
**when activists have urged the institution to respond in some collective 
fashion to social needs and problems that are not of its own making— 
problems such as war, apartheid, poverty, or other forms of social in- 
justice.”’ In reality, the concept has brought more ‘‘confusion than clarity’’ 
since it can be used to downplay the institution’s responsibilities involving 
moral values and commitments. 

Bok asks the question at both the beginning and conclusion of his book, 
**How valid is the concept of institutional neutrality in an era when universi- 
ties have grown so deeply involved in the life and affairs of society?’’ He 
maintains that universities have the responsibility to address social needs 
through normal academic functions. They should respond to racial inequal- 
ity by taking special pains to enroll minority students; they should contribute 
to economic progress by translating discoveries into marketable products; 
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they should make specialized knowledge available to assist the development 
of poorer nations. On the other hand, Bok argues that divesting stock, 
boycotting suppliers, or issuing formal statements on political issues are 
nonacademic tactics that are highly divisive and may actually inhibit free- 
dom of expression on the part of the most vulnerable members of the 
community. 

Bok sympathizes with the many students and professors who are deeply 
troubled by social issues and are disappointed by this unwillingness to 
divest, to boycott, to issue pronouncements. To them, universities un- 
doubtedly seem “‘distressingly complacent. Worse yet, they appear to be 
grossly hypocritical in professing humane ideals while refusing to risk their 
endowments or endanger their reputations even to fight the most obvious 
injustices.” 

Clearly, Derek Bok is qualified to reflect on an era in which educators 
have concluded wrongly that the worst possible position taken by a teacher 
or institution is one regarding right and wrong. For too long, we have 
reduced our duties to screwing off the tops of students’ heads and pouring in 
the data. A value vacuum results, and evidence suggests that celebrated 
campus explosions to which Bok makes reference were partly a direct 
reaction. 

One wonders why, in such a book as this, no reference whatsoever is 
made to one of the remarkable sociopolitical events of President Bok’s 
Harvard tenure—the 1978 commencement address of Aleksandr Solzhenit- 
syn? Would he concur or differ with Solzhenitsyn’s belief that American 
universities operate in a ‘‘moral vacuum’’? Would he agree with Solzhenit- 
syn that our scholars are ‘‘free in the legal sense’’ but ‘hemmed in by the 
idols of the prevailing fad’’? Would he take issue with the Russian writer’s 
charge that the West is in a “‘state of spiritual exhaustion’? Would President 
Bok, in fact, have invited Solzhenitsyn to the Harvard yard had he known 
what a bombshell he planned to drop? 

Bok’s prescription for addressing moral concerns is predictably Eastern. 
He proposes the teaching of moral reasoning and applied ethics at both the 
college and professional school level, adding that ‘‘the mere existence of 
such instruction will help communicate to students a sense of the importance 
the institution attaches to problems of moral responsibility.’” But how 
effective will ‘‘the mere existence of such instruction’’ be for what Bok’s 
counterpart at Johns Hopkins University calls our ‘‘highly skilled barbari- 
ans’? Professor Kenneth E. Clark of the University of Rochester says that 
America’s young people are ‘unable to talk about right and wrong and don’t 
know the language of ethics and religion.”’ 

In Beyond the Ivory Tower, Bok provides evidence of the need for great 
universities to address these issues of social concern. His book, therefore, is 
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a valuable addition to the contemporary literature of higher education. It is 
admirably committed to the traditional ideals of academic freedom but falls 
short of a convincing case for institutional advocacy of moral and ethical 
values as well. That, after all, is easier said than done. ‘‘The great universi- 
ties,’ wrote James Bryant Conant, ‘‘have been more often fields of battle 
than ivory towers of contemplation.’’ The intriguing battle today in the 
university is one of spirit against fatigue, hope against hedonism, faith 
against cynicism. President Bok, at least, has made a valuable beginning. 
Pesiiaps some of the rest of us should now get more involved. 
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The University: Liberal Education 


Historian Richard Reinitz’s posthumously published Jrony and Con- 
sciousness argues that American history is most meaningfully viewed from 
an ironic perspective. Reinitz’s definition of irony basically is Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s, as refined by Gene Wise, residing in a middle intellectual 
landscape between tragedy and pathos. ‘‘We perceive a human action as 
ironic,’ Reinitz writes in the book’s first sentence, ‘‘when we see the 
consequences of that action as contrary to the original intention of the actor 
and can locate a significant part of the reason for the discrepancy in the actor 
himself or in his intention.’’' Irony is paradoxical, but paradox becomes 
ironic only when the contradictory outcome is at least in part a result of a 
characteristic in the unconscious of the actor himself. 

Reinitz’s argument is that Americans’ pretensions of innocence, ambi- 
tion, and good will, acted out historically in an environment allowing 
considerable freedom of choice and hence responsibility for their actions, 
are peculiarly suited to an ironic interpretative perspective. For example, the 
early Massachusetts Bay Puritans consciously intended to pursue their 
general calling toward salvation in the next world. But the instrumental 
means of their particular calling to achieve this—world wealth, security and 
position inadvertently deflected their quest for the next world. Later 17th 
and 18th century history in New England, therefore, has an ironic relation to 
the intentions of the Puritan founders. 

Derek Bok’s Beyond the Ivory Tower reminds us that higher education in 
the United States easily lends itself to ironic interpretation. American 
colleges prior to the Civil War were fragile attempts to inculcate piety and/or 
learning and/or civility into the young who were going into a society which 
was materialistic, un-schooled, and crudely individualistic. The institutions 
were impoverished, a small percentage of the population attended them, and 
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the colleges were outside the mainstream historical forces. Gradually, 
during the late 19th and early 20th century, colleges gave way to universities 
which adapted themselves to the most dynamic aspects of modern American 
society. Sectarian colleges continued to try to instill piety, and the increasing 
majority of students went to more complex universities which celebrated 
learning and civility. These universities, and to some extent the secular 
colleges which became more and more like the colleges of arts and sciences 
within the universities, became the pre-professional training schools for a 
modernizing technological economic, social and political order. Certifica- 
tion for the prestigious professions was available only through institutions of 
higher education. Graduate schools not only conferred the highest certifica- 
tion but became potential research and development agencies for every 
segment of American society. Leaders in higher education increasingly 
during the last 100 years have seen their role not in detachment from, but in 
support of the dominant currents of life in the United States. By the time of 
the Second World War American higher education was positioned to be 
potentially central to post-war economic, social and political developments. 
The potential became actual after mid-century with the dramatic infusion of 
students and government financial support. 

Just as the Puritan quest for salvation was gradually transformed into a 
secular Horatio Alger myth, so the old colleges’ ivory-tower detachment 
from the marketplace was gradually changed into the engagement of an 
industrial society’s school for upward mobility. In both cases, the magnet of 
worldly success obscured the significance of the change. Education was so 
attractive a solution for personal, social, national and international problems 
that it would have seemed irresponsible not to integrate higher education 
with society.” And the establishment of a larger system of higher education 
meant more jobs, more money, and more influence for professors and 
academic administrators. 

Beyond the Ivory Tower is a book about problems, administrative prob- 
lems caused by the success of Harvard College shedding its pre-Civil War 
character and becoming a great university. It is in the nature of the modern 
university that its relation to external constituencies should be the compel- 
ling choice of subject for a book by the president of Harvard rather than, for 
instance, curricular or student life matters. It is obvious by the 1980s that a 
university is a complex and significant institution in society and that the 
president’s role is most importantly facing outside the campus; the reader 
assumes the appropriateness of the subject for the author. Today’s university 
president carefully studies the problems of the relation of the campus to the 
external constituency, and participates directly in the formulation of campus 
positions. By contrast, the president usually is at most an informed observer 
of on-campus curricular and student life affairs. Beyond the Ivory Tower 
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thus reveals significant change in the presidency as well as in the university. 

Social Responsibilities of the Modern University is the sub-title, and 
Beyond the Ivory Tower speaks of what the university owes the external 
society, as well as what the academic institution, by virtue of its special 
attributes, can offer the external society. Derek Bok has been the leader 
among university presidents in articulating the nature of these obligations. 
The news here is that the university has most of the same obligations other 
institutions have, but the nature of the university may give unique shape to 
the specific obligation. Bok’s sensitivity to the conflicting claims upon the 
university, his sharply analytical mind, his punctiliously balanced approach, 
and his clear prose make the book an incomparable guide through this 
labyrinthian subject. The sophistication of Beyond the Ivory Tower is mea- 
sured by Bok’s insistence that ethical issues permeate the operations of the 
university. He acknowledges, and explores more rigorously than has been 
done previously in print by a university president, the ethical dimensions of a 
myriad of campus activities. The dynamic, growth-oriented administrative 
perspective of Beyond the Ivory Tower is measured by Bok’s conclusion, 
after exploring the complexity of each activity, that the best thing for the 
university to do is more of what it is already doing. 

Part I is concerned with what the university is on campus, though the 
reason for the discussion is to explain the three academic principles which 
limit the ability and/or willingness of the university to respond to society’s 
needs. While critics will find these chapters defensive of the traditional 
academic status quo, Bok’s defense carefully reviews the cons, as well as the 
pros, of academic freedom for the faculty, the university’s autonomy over 
what goes on academically vis ad vis the government, and institutional 
neutrality concerning political issues. The usefulness of Bok’s discussion is 
not so much in his conventional conclusion that the university will suffer if 
academic freedom is eroded, if the government attempts to regulate the 
campus continually, and if the university takes on social reform as a 
conscious objective, but in his careful analysis of both sides of each issue. 

Part II analyzes specific cases in which the university’s educational 
responsibility to the society is problematic. Bok defends preferential admis- 
sions to minority students on the grounds that an ideal entering class has 
diversity rather than homogeneity, and that society will benefit from more 
minority graduates. By contrast, he opposes preferential hiring of minority 
faculty members on the grounds that the mission of a university to provide 
the best teaching or research possible makes preferential hiring counterpro- 
ductive. Bok oppeses federal affirmative action programs for minority 
hiring on the empirical grounds that the problem has been a lack of minority 
faculty members available, nor discriminatory failure to select them for 
faculty positions. He favors some kinds of relationships between universi- 
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ties, their faculty members, and private enterprises in order to stimulate 
technological innovation and hence increase American productivity. Con- 
sulting arrangements, industry-associates programs, patent procedures, and 
research agreements with individual firms or groups of companies are 
judged to be acceptable, but not joint entrepreneurial ventures with the 
universities and their faculty members. After a detailed discussion of the 
social responsibilities of university research, he concludes that the universi- 
ty has a greater responsibility to consider the consequence of research 
supported by its own funds, as opposed to government-sponsored projects, 
but he counsels caution to those who try to prevent research, or to prevent 
publication of research results. Bok supports universities giving technical 
assistance abroad, even though cultural differences guarantee complex 
relationships and on occasion will justify refusal to give assistance. 

Part III analyzes the university’s non-educational responsibilities to soci- 
ety. Tax exemption for private universities from real estate taxes is offset by 
the amount saved by states which do not have to fund universities for 
students who attend those private institutions, and by the economic activity 
generated by those institutions, according to Bok. But he emphasizes the 
need for the university to repay the local community in some way, if only to 
offer certain services and opportunities for community use. Bok opposes 
institutional statements on political issues except in the hypothetical case 
when society itself might be in danger of ceasing to be free and democratic— 
and that exception is made because the university depends upon the preser- 
vation of a free and democratic society. Nowhere is his careful analysis more 
delicate than in his distinction between institutional statements on political 
issues, and institutional voting on ‘‘conscientious’’ stockholder resolutions 
(which he condones), including the distinction between resolutions offered 
by others and resolutions offered by the universities themselves. Bok is 
reluctant to pass judgment on the moral character of potential donors, 
focusing instead on the conditions attached to the potential gift. Similarly, 
he is critical of the argument that the immorality of apartheid should 
necessarily lead to stock divestiture by American Universities of stock 
issued by companies doing business in South Africa. 

Bok’s articulation of the university’s immensely large role in today’s 
world is so dexterous that the cumulative effect can be read as a worried 
celebration of beleaguered university administration, implicit accommoda- 
tion by the university to dominant social forces, and explicit commitment to 
national economic productivity. For those who harbor suspicions that uni- 
versities are counter-cultural or economically subversive institutions, Be- 
yond the Ivory Tower should be required reading. Bok defends the academic 
freedom of the faculty researcher ultimately on the mere likelihood that 
productivity will be achieved through independence. Likewise, institutional 
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independence from government and neutrality on political issues are jus- 
tified on pragmatic grounds. 

Yet, as Bok’s careful analysis makes clear, the university contains within 
itself the criticisms of accommodation, as well as accommodation itself. 
Similarly, the university contains within itself rejections of mainstream 
values, as well as their embracement. But what are the sources of these 
objections, and why do they not count for more in Bok’s analysis? And is 
there not more to a university than what is discussed by Bok? 

The legacy of the pre-Civil War college is the college of arts and sciences 
in every university, in addition to the small, free-standing liberal arts 
colleges across the country. These colleges of arts and sciences generally are 
concerned with the teaching of undergraduates in traditional academic 
disciplines, plus offering some form of general or integrated education 
among the disciplines. The faculty members of these colleges of arts and 
sciences pursue scholarly research, but it is rarely applied in the way faculty 
members in professional or graduate schools do applied research. Because 
Bok’s subject really is externally oriented, and he leans so heavily on 
research for his discussion of the contribution of the university, undergradu- 
ate teaching tends to be ignored. But a larger number of students attend 
undergraduate colleges of arts and sciences than attend graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, and the curriculum of those colleges constitutes our 
formal educational transmission to the young. Bok’s only attention to what 
is being taught is in his discussion of the teaching of ethics, but the 
quantitatively most significant transmission of ethical considerations surely 
takes place in the regular arts and sciences courses. There, in disciplinary 
courses, faculty members convey, unconsciously more often than con- 
sciously, ethical perspectives. In these same undergraduate courses, disci- 
plinary and inter-disciplinary, students are also exposed to knowledge which 
is not necessarily related to contemporary social demands, political issues, 
or the national economy. If the discovery of knowledge is best served by the 
independent researcher, undergraduate education is equally well served by 
the independent college of arts and sciences, whether in a university or 
standing alone institutionally. What independence in undergraduate teach- 
ing and learning means is the possibility of curricular and pedagogical 
detachment from contemporary social, economic and political concerns, as 
well as freedom from overt governmental and philanthropic interference. 

Pluralistic educational possibilities for students, and for the society ul- 
timately, must include the centrality of liberal education, which in- 
stitutionally means colleges teaching the arts and sciences. As impressive as 
is the Harvard University endowment, undergraduate Harvard College is 
harc'-pressed, as are the colleges of arts and sciences in all universities today. 
So too, of course, are liberal arts colleges. As universities successfully 
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attract corporate and government support for research and/or vocational 
programs, which will stimulate the economy, arts and sciences colleges 
benefit little. It is understandable to try to connect higher education as 
closely as possible to society’s most productive elements, but in so doing we 
must not forget about the importance of the core of the academic enterprise, 
the college of liberal arts or arts and sciences. 


Notes 


' Richard Reinitz, Irony and Consciousness: American Historiography and Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Vision (Lewisburg, 1980), p. 19. 

? For a remarkable expression of the optimistic immediate post-war view that higher 
education could solve many problems, even those of international relations, see the report of the 
Truman Commission issued by Harper and Brothers in six small volumes between December 
1947 and February 1948, entitled Higher Education for Democracy: A Report of the President’ s 
Commission on Higher Education. The contrast is striking with the assumptions and tone of A 
Nation at Risk, the April 1983 report of The National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
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Freedom of Thought in the 
Ivory Tower 


In Beyond the Ivory Tower, Derek Bok argues that the social responsibili- 
ties of the modern university are limited by the purpose and function of a 
university. Based on his analysis of the central function of the university as 
an institution engaged in teaching and research of the highest possible 
quality, he makes numerous recommendations on how to resolve the de- 
mands for social action made on presidents and deans since World War II. 
And although these recommendations are carefully made and exhibit a very 
thorough and complete grasp of the complex issues involved, they are, in 
large part, made necessary by his understanding of academic freedom and its 
importance to the mission of the modern university. In this paper, I will 
argue that Bok’s analysis of academic freedom, an analysis he shares with a 
large portion of the academic community, directly contributes to the prob- 
lems he discusses in Beyond the Ivory Tower and actually endangers the 
mission of the modern university as an institution of higher education. 

Bok’s general strategy for analyzing topics that pose potential conflict 
between the goals of a university and its social obligations can be illustrated 
by a brief consideration of his recommendations concerning Affirmative 
Action and the hiring of new faculty. Programs such as Affirmative Action 
are required by the federal government to redress, at least in part, past social 
inequities as well as to serve current social needs, e.g., the scarcity of 
minority professors on university campuses has become critical in the eyes 
of many, because the number of minority students on campuses has become 
disproportionately large in comparison. Affirmative Action requires really 
two things of universities: 1) universities must regularly review their prog- 
ress in hiring minority professors, and 2) universities must make con- 
centrated efforts to identify qualified candidates from minority groups.' 
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Defined this way, Affirmative Action is completely consistent with the goals 
of the university and in fact can be seen as essential to many of the teaching 
goals of the university. 

Nevertheless, many presidents, deans, and department chairs have felt 
real pressure or urgency to appoint a minority professor, even when they 
believe the minority professor is not the most qualified candidate on strictly 
academic grounds. The existence of the Affirmative Action Program is, of 
course, only one of the many pressures at work in a situation like this, but it is 
a very visible one and if allowed to have influence of this kind, it would 
clearly undermine the values and basic mission of the university. Bok argues 
that the preferential hiring of minority scholars for nonacademic reasons 
cannot be justified without making the goals of a university subservient to a 
separate and distinct social need, which would eventually have its own 
debilitating consequences for a society. Furthermore, Bok argues, to de- 
generate the values of the university in this fashion would also be a clear 
invasion of the autonomy of the university, which is fundamental to the 
academic enterprise fulfilling its essential function. 

Although Bok is correct in his analysis of Affirmative Action, the pres- 
sures felt by university administrators to participate in preferential hiring for 
nonacademic reasons is itself engendered by the uncertain conceptual status 
of academic freedom in American universities. In other words, Bok is able 
to conclude correctly that preferential treatment in hiring faculty cannot be 
justified in the academy, but the temptation to do so on the part of academi- 
cians arises in large measure because the notion of academic freedom as a 
unique kind of right is misunderstood and rather alien conceptually, even to 
those who are charged to safeguard it. 

The academy as an association of scholars is a peculiar kind of institution. 
It is removed from the general world of commerce and it stands apart from 
church and state as well, while at the same time often exhibiting characteris- 
tics of all three, e.g., it is not uncommon for universities to hold property and 
stock, to be supported by the state, and like the church to embrace transcen- 
dent goals and ideals. Such similarities, however, are never included in a 
definition of the academy or if included, they are not seen as sufficient. But 
what are the defining characteristics of a university? What in the final 
analysis makes a university a university? 

Bok argues that it is not the services typically provided by a modern 
university, for these services could conceivably be provided by other kinds 
of institutions, e.g., specialized research institutes, think tanks, or teaching 
colleges.” Rather, the defining characteristic of a university is the fact that it 
combines teaching with research, and the benefits reaped by this combina- 
tion cannot be gained in any other way. Furthermore, to reap these benefits, 
teaching and research must be protected from non-academic interference by 
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institutional autonomy, i.e., the university must be free to determine for 
itself (1) who may teach, (2) what may be taught, (3) how it should be taught, 
and (4) who may be admitted to learn.? And finally, the freedom to teach and 
write as one chooses requires academic freedom. Academic freedom is also 
required to justify and support any claim to institutional autonomy by the 
university, in the sense that the above definition of autonomy implies it and 
is unintelligible without it. 

But what kind of right is academic freedom? Bok takes a very familiar 
approach and identifies academic freedom with freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amendment.* Linking academic freedom to free 
speech gives it a legal status, gives it legal protection, which is necessary if 
the university is to perform its proper functions and achieve its aims. It is 
essential in two respects: 1) academic freedom (when properly safeguarded) 
removes many artificial barriers to creative thought, e.g., job insecurity, 
peer pressure, and intellectual fashion, and 2) academic freedom provides 
the basis for institutional autonomy, as noted above. 

We have in essence, on Bok’s analysis, a definition of the university by 
reference to functions, i.e., teaching, research, pursuit of truth, and the 
development of knowledge, with additional reference made to the concept of 
academic freedom as a necessary condition to the fulfillment of these 
functions. The difficulty with this description of the university is that when 
academic freedom is understood to mean freedom of speech, we no longer 
have a basis for institutional autonomy. At least no more basis than any other 
institution that claims and performs unique and essential functions for 
society. And if function is ultimately the university’s final justification for 
institutional autonomy, then the university must continually demonstrate 
that its function is critical for the well-being of society. But function has a 
tendency, when being used as a justification, to follow need. In this case 
society’s need and the need of society for new forms of knowledge of 
particular kinds can influence and dictate the growth and development of the 
university to an extraordinary degree. 

Consequently, it is not surprising to find Bok justifying the validity of 
standard liberal arts programs by noting that the best universities with the 
finest professional schools and most impressive research records all have 
departments of philosophy. How else could he justify philosophy to a 
society that feels free to challenge the university’s autonomy whenever it 
likes. Programs in philosophy must be seen to be linked, at least indirectly, 
to the university’s development of knowledge that society deems essential. 
If they are not seen to be linked in this fashion, it will be difficult for the 
university to protect them from the objections and dictates of the 
nonacademic world, since the university’s autonomy over its own affairs is 
based on its serving society in some vital and meaningful way. In other 
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words, the institutional autonomy of a university is acknowledged by society 
in general, because the development of knowledge of certain kinds is 
essential to society. It is acknowledged, but it is always open to question, 
since academic freedom has no legal status but freedom of speech and 
freedom of speech applies to everyone, every group and every institution. 

To put the point differently, if there is a difference between academic 
freedom and freedom of speech on Bok’s account, it is only one of degree, in 
the sense that academicians seem to have more of it under certain circum- 
stances than ordinary citizens i.e. , nonacademicians. Seen this way, it is not 
surprising that academic freedom is continually challenged and must be 
repeatedly defended by university administrators, which accounts for many 
of the problems faced by Bok and other university presidents in Beyond the 
Ivory Tower. Why we even bother to speak of academic freedom at all is 
puzzling, since the issue seems to be really one of granting a greater degree 
of free speech to one segment of society than to any other segment of society. 
But is this really the issue? Is there no discernible difference between 
academic freedom and freedom of speech? 

Bok does suggest one possible difference.° He argues that academic 
freedom is really more fundamental than free speech, in the sense that 
academic freedom provides the intellectual justification for freedom of 
speech. If academic freedom or freedom of creative thought is necessary for 
the pursuit of truth and this is best pursued in an open and public manner, 
where errors can be readily discovered and ideas subjected to criticism, then 
society at large would reap the same benefits if this freedom were applied to 
the governance of a political state. This is no doubt true in some sense, but 
true or false, it does not provide a means for drawing a distinction between 
academic freedom and freedom of speech. It merely reduces free speech to 
academic freedom. The First Amendment is the result of extending a basic 
and necessary right of the university to the society as a whole. 

In short, there is no significant difference between academic freedom and 
freedom of speech on Bok’s account, except perhaps the degree of freedom 
allowed, i.e., it is greater in the university due to job security if for no other 
reason. And if it really is greater for academicians than for nonacademi- 
cians, then it must continually be justified by officers of universities— 
officers who can only stress the importance of excellent universities to the 
well-being of society, and link this excellence to academic freedom. The 
so-called autonomy of the university is thus an extremely precarious notion, 
and can be challenged with little or no hesitation by students, disgruntled 
faculty, trustees, the church, the state, the business community, or the Moral 
Majority. When compared to the church, the autonomy of the university is 
little more than a matter of social convention. 

In other words, if the autonomy of the modern university depends upon 
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academic freedom and if academic freedom is simply freedom of speech, 
then we have no basis for the autonomy of the university except the 
university’s function and value to society. Bok, however, rightly notes that 
the functions performed by universities could be performed by very different 
kinds of institutions. Therefore, there is nothing distinctive about the mod- 
ern university but the fact that it combines and performs many different 
functions. Yet if this is all that makes a university distinct, why should we 
expect society or the state to confer more autonomy on the university than it 
does on other institutions that serve the society in vital ways. In terms of 
justifiable autonomy, there is no discernible difference on this account 
between an executive training program at General Motors and a course of 
study at a university. Institutional autonomy, academic freedom, and the 
university itself evaporate into very tenuous notions if justified only by their 
utility to the society or state. It is hardly surprising that Bok and other 
university presidents are faced with the myriad of problems discussed in 
Beyond the Ivory Tower. What is surprising is that their number is not 
greater, and given the tenuous legal and conceptual status of academic 
freedom and autonomy, they can only increase in the years to come. 

There is, however, another possibility, another way to conceive of in- 
stitutional autonomy for the university, which would give the university 
appropriate protection from outside influence. This is to see academic 
freedom as a separate and distinct legal right under law and not to see it as 
somehow equivalent to freedom of speech protected by the First Amend- 
ment. 

The history of academic freedom as a form of liberty associated with the 
particular needs of an academic community is relatively short in America. It 
was imported and modeled on the 19th century German movement for 
freedom to teach, and its translation to American universities was accom- 
plished through generally accepted custom and practice rather than through 
the legal system.® In fact, American courts have always been hesitant to 
invade the traditional autonomy of the university and have generally re- 
solved cases involving academic freedom by reference to other more es- 
tablished legal categories, such as free speech, contract, or due process.’ 
However, in 1965 the Supreme Court made perhaps its clearest link between 
the concept of academic freedom and freedom of speech in Griswold v. 
Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479. In his written opinion, Justice Douglas argued 
that the right of academic freedom was within the ‘‘penumbra’’ of the First 
Amendment rights of free speech, free press, and free association. He wrote: 


In other words, the State may not, consistently with the spirit of the 
First Amendment, contract the spectrum of available knowledge. The 
right of freedom of speech and press includes not only the right to utter 
or to print, but the right to distribute, the right to receive, the right to 
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read . . . and freedom of inquiry, freedom of thought, and freedom to 
teach . . . indeed the freedom of the entire university community. . . 
Without those peripheral rights the specific rights would be less secure 


Consequently, the degree to which academic freedom has a legal status in 
American law is the degree to which it falls under the protection of rights 
granted by the First Amendment. This is certainly consistent with Bok’s 
interpretation of academic freedom as essentially freedom of speech. But the 
issue in question is not merely the current legal status of academic freedom, 
but whether or not this status is sufficient to protect the institutional autono- 
my claimed necessary by the modern university. If what I have already said 
is true, it is clearly not sufficient and cannot adequately protect the university 
from invasions of its autonomy and attacks on academic freedom. Chal- 
lenges to autonomy and academic freedom will continue to be mounted 
against the university and legally they have a right to be mounted, since the 
freedoms of the First Amendment apply to everyone and confer no special 
status on the university as opposed to any other institution in society. 
Freedom of speech does not and cannot guarantee the university any form of 
unique autonomy over its internal affairs that could not be granted to other 
kinds of institutions. This, of course, could be done only by providing 
additional legal protection for academic freedom, protection over and be- 
yond that already provided by the First Amendment. But to justify additional 
protection for academic freedom, it must be demonstrated that academic 
freedom is not simply free speech, and that academic freedom as a distinct 
legal right is necessary for the function of the university. 

Academic freedom has, of course, existed and does exist in many coun- 
tries without the assistance of the American Bill of Rights. This fact, 
however, is not sufficient in itself to establish academic freedom as a 
separate legal right from the rights of the First Amendment. It may simply 
mean that freedom of speech is limited to what we understand as academic 
freedom in some places, or that the freedom of speech we enjoy is protected 
differently in other states. The fact that academic freedom can exist without 
freedom of speech as understood in American law does not demonstrate that 
the two are distinct and separate kinds of rights or freedoms. 

Still, the possibility of academic freedom existing without the aid of the 
First Amendment does suggest a real substantive difference between the two 
freedoms, a difference that is a direct consequence of function—i.e., the 
nature of academic freedom and freedom of speech are prescribed by the 
purpose or purposes they are intended to serve. Freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amendment is quite broad in application, or at least it 
is open to broad interpretation.* On the one hand, it obviously serves a 
political purpose, i.e., it ensures open and free discussion of political issues, 
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which is central to maintaining a system of government dependent upon 
democratic representation. On the other hand, it is clearly separated from 
other purely political rights in the First Amendment, such as the right of 
people to assemble peaceably and to petition the government for redress of 
grievances. It is also kept distinct from the right to the free exercise of 
religion. A broad interpretation of free speech would include at least some if 
not all of these additional rights in the First Amendment, e.g. freedom of 
religious expression would seem to be redundant, but where we would draw 
the line for a more limited interpretation is unclear. 

The purpose of academic freedom, however, is much clearer. As Bok 
notes, the value of universities to society is very great, but this value is 
dependent upon universities performing their essential functions well, func- 
tions which include the pursuit of truth and the acquisition of knowledge. 
Academic freedom is necessary and essential to this function, because it is 
meant to provide a particular kind of immunity from any form of ideological 
coercion. But this is only to admit that academic freedom is indeed a 
particular kind of freedom, meant to serve a particular and distinct purpose. 
Whereas, freedom of speech, under any interpretation, is meant to apply to 
everyone, academics as well as nonacademics, for very different purposes 
and goals, principally the viability of our form of government. 

In short, academic freedom is distinct from freedom of speech because of 
the purpose it is meant to serve. Bok emphasizes the purpose of the universi- 
ty, but he does so for very different reasons, i.e. , he emphasizes the purpose 
of a university to justify its institutional autonomy and not to distinguish 
academic freedom from freedom of speech, which he argues are essentially 
the same freedom. But this places him and the autonomy of the university in 
an awkward position, since it is not possible to justify autonomy, unique 
autonomy, to one kind of institution (university) and not to another kind by 
means of free speech without making such justification arbitrary and open to 
devastating objections. Bok meets the challenge of arbitrariness by 
emphasizing the value of universities to the well-being of society, which as a 
university president he must do repeatedly, since his argument rests on the 
need of society for certain services. And, whenever this argument proves 
unpersuasive to any segment of society, i.e., their needs are not, in their 
view, being met by the university, they feel quite free to challenge the 
autonomy of a university’s internal affairs and attempt to dictate its policy, 
because there is really nothing to prevent such interference, except tradition. 
But, of course, whenever it seems important enough or urgent enough to 
some person or to some group to attempt to dictate policy to the university, 
they will. Also, there will be little legal reason for them not to attempt such 
influence in light of Bok’s analysis of institutional autonomy and academic 
freedom. 
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Consequently, academic freedom as a distinct and separate right from free 
speech is necessary to the existence of the modern university as a university 
and it must be protected legally. The necessary legal protection of academic 
freedom will require the development of a unified legal theory of academic 
rights and duties. This has not been done and the failure to do so endangers 
the autonomy of the university by allowing outside and nonacademic pres- 
sures to have an inordinate influence on the university. Outside pressures, 
needs, and forces have guided, in a subtle and not so subtle fashion, the 
development of the modern university into an institution that is dominated 
by science and professional training, such as law, medicine, and business— 
dominated not merely by greater facilities, budget, and staff, which is often 
the mere consequence of offering certain kinds of programs, but dominated 
in the sense that reference to such programs and research facilities is the 
primary way the university attempts to justify its value, its peculiar freedoms 
and its exceptional autonomy to society at large. Such justifications have 
been made necessary because universities have little or no legal right in 
American law to the freedom and autonomy they must have. I doubt the legal 
protection of academic freedom would have made Derek Bok’s job as 
president of a modern university significantly easier, but I am convinced it 
would have dramatically affected the focus of his concerns in Beyond the 
Ivory Tower. 
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Truth and values are relative. This belief forms the foundation for most 
arguments supporting multicultural and multiethnic education. The knowl- 
edge that different cultures construct their subjective worlds uniquely and 
judge ideas and behaviors differently leads many to believe that we need to 
respect individual cultural perspectives in our schools. Unfortunately, the 
concept of cultural relativity has not been adequately delineated in the 
education literature. The tendency to use an imprecise concept of relativity 
leaves the arguments for multicultural and multiethnic education vulnerable 
to counter-argument. An appropriate argument for the use of relativity as a 
basis for multicultural and multiethnic education must be formulated. 

There is no single concept of relativity and confusion sometimes arises 
from the failure to distinguish between cultural relativity and ethical relativ- 
ity. Cultural relativity is basically a statement of fact: Different cultural 
experiences create different beliefs of value. Ethical relativity is a statement 
of judgment: Different cultural value beliefs should be equally respected. A 
mistake is made when ethical relativism is accepted as a simple extension of 
cultural relativism. The typical argument for ethical relativism, ‘‘different 
cultural experiences create different beliefs of value; therefore different 
cultural value beliefs should be equally respected,’’ is not necessarily a good 
one. As others have pointed out, the conclusion does not necessarily follow 
the premise.' To formulate a better concept of relativity for the support of 
multicultural education, the following analysis will clarify how two major 
theorists of multicultural education have inappropriately approached the 
concept of relativity and will provide additional argument, based on physical 
and cultural relativity, to support the concept of ethical relativity in multicul- 
tural and multiethnic education. 
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Relativity as Cultural Independence 


Relativism in multicultural education might be conceptualized in two 
ways: ‘‘cultural independence”’ and ‘‘cultural relationship.’’ Present advo- 
cates of multicultural education often seem to support the cultural indepen- 
dence concept of relativity. As will be seen, cultural independence is more 
difficult to defend than cultural relationship. Basically, cultural indepen- 
dence argues that truth and values can only be understood and should only be 
judged from the perspective of each particular culture group. Each group 
should independently establish its own truths and rights. Garcia, one of the 
best and most prominent advocates of multiethnic education, appears to 
make this very argument. 


To teach in a pluralistic society . . . one must take the position that all 
cultures and ethnic groups should be examined relatively, that is, 
looked at from the vantage point of the group under consideration. 
Rather than viewing the value of a certain culture or ethnic group from 
the perspective of one’s own culture, a teacher in a pluralistic society 
should develop the ability to see how other cultural and ethnic groups 
perceive their social reality. (emphasis mine) 


Notice that Garcia equates relativity with viewing values ‘‘from the group 


under consideration’’ and avoids direct discussion of how educators are to 
act once they have viewed a situation from various perspectives. Perhaps he 
believes that the process of viewing is sufficient, but most would agree that 
after such viewing occurs, action must be taken. Action requires choice and, 
therefore, judgment. In practical application of this concept some might 
assume that teachers should make judgments based on the values of the 
group to which each student identifies. 

Should a teacher reward a student for exhibiting competitiveness instead 
of cooperativeness? According to a logical extension of the cultural indepen- 
dence theory, the answer might depend upon the ethnic group with which the 
child identifies. Although always recognizing the right of the individual to 
be different and to choose a unique direction, cultural independence sug- 
gests that if the child were first generation Mexican-American and in- 
dividually identified with a traditional emphasis on cooperation, then, in 
general, the teacher should reward cooperativeness. On the other hand, if the 
child were Anglo-American and individually identified with the traditional 
emphasis on competition, then the teacher should reward competitiveness. 
Each culture places its own emphasis on these apparently opposing con- 
cepts.’ On the surface, such decisions seem to make sense, but on deeper 
examination, the argument for using cultural independence as a basis for 
multicultural education has both logical and practical problems. 
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The Logical Problem 


Logically, cultural independence implies its own negation. Since one’s 
own ‘“‘vantage point’’ determines the truth or fallacy of a proposition, what 
is true for one person may be false for another. In other words, if any 
statement or value must be accepted, then the following statement must be 
true: Any proposition can be both true and false and any value judgment can 
be both valid and invalid at the same time. If the first part of the statement is 
true, then any proposition can be both true and false. Since this statement is 
itself a proposition, it can be false; but if it is false, then any proposition 
cannot be both true and false.* Furthermore, any value judgment can be both 
valid and invalid. Since the second part of the statement is also a proposition, 
it can be false. If it is false, then a value judgment cannot be valid and invalid 
at the same time. The argument contradicts itself. 


The Practical Problem 


The logical fallacy results in real and practical problems. Garcia un- 
derstands this and shows why. 


Some might argue that violence is a basic value in their culture, and 
thus they have a right to inflict violence on others. . . . Violence qua 
violence in the classroom would not only disrupt learning activities but 
would violate the student’s right to personal safety. Further, some 
teachers might argue that their culture supports racist attitudes toward 
racial minority students, and because of cultural relativism, racist 
teachers have a right to promote their brand of racism.° 


When cultural independence is used as an argument to support the rights of 
minorities to their own way of life, it can also be used to defend those groups 
who wish to violate those same minority rights. Without a yardstick to 
establish truth and judge right, no logical basis exists for the mediation 
between groups. Clearly cultural independence by itself forms an un- 
satisfactory foundation upon which to build a case for multicultural educa- 
tion. 


Absolutism 


To solve the probiem created by the concept of cultural independence, one 
might turn to the concept of absolutism. Absolutism argues that there are 
some truths and values which are in fact true and right for all people. These 
truths and values should become the basis for educational decisions whenev- 
er needed. In those cases where the absolute truths and values are not 
relevant, teachers can revert to cultural independence to aid in the decision. 
Garcia uses this tack. 
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Subsumed in the preceding arguments is the attitude that ethical 
anarchy or ethical neutrality prevails in a cultural relativist classroom. 
Clearly, the attitude is unacceptable. Teachers are legally and morally 
bound to manage a classroom that protects the fundamental right of all 
students to equal educational opportunity. As such, teachers are man- 
dated to assert equitable leadership in the classroom. Ethical anarchy 
and neutrality can be destructive of human survival. In other words, 
there are times when teachers have to judge and prohibit certain 
behavior as inimical to the rights of students.’ (emphasis mine) 


Unfortunately, absolutism contradicts cultural independence, and apparent- 
ly Garcia recognizes this contradiction. If you remember, Garcia argued that 
‘all cultures and ethnic groups should be examined relatively, that is, 
looked at from the vantage point of the group under consideration.’’* But 
close examination of the wording of the full paragraph shows that Garcia 
does not really state the argument categorically. He presents his words 
carefully. Garcia never really makes a complete argument for cultural 
independence. Instead Garcia wants us to be sympathetic to the cultural 
independence view whenever the basic *‘fundamental rights of students’’ 
are not being violated. Teachers have a ‘‘legal and moral’’ mandate to 
uphold the basic *‘fundamental rights of students.’’ What are these rights? 
Apparently they include equal educational opportunity, a peaceful learning 
environment, and any other condition necessary to the survival of human- 
kind. But if these are the essentials, the original dilemma has not been 
resolved. Who determines what is necessary for human survival and how do 
they determine it? By talking about ‘‘fundamental rights’’ Garcia makes the 
mistake of establishing the existence of absolute truths and values. In other 
words, he abandons relativity for absolutism. His argument reduces to the 
idea that his ideas of what is basically and fundamentally true and right are 
the really true and the really right. Although Garcia supports relativity in 
general, he seems to abandon it in the practical arena where choices must be 
made. He may do so because he may conceive of relativity as ‘‘cultural 
independence’’ and, therefore, realizes the problems that such a view could 
create. If he were to find a way around the practical problems, he might be 
more willing to stand more strongly and consistently for relativity, not only 
in generalization, but also in the particulars of action. 


Universalism 


James Banks, who may be the most prolific and influential theorist in 
multiethnic education, apparently recognizes the same quagmire and 
approaches the situation differently. Banks avoids the problem of deciding 
between cultural relativity and cultural absolutism by not implying either 
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one. Perhaps he believes that if he does not openly argue for cultural 
relativity, then he does not leave himself open for attack. But sooner or later 
he must argue that culture groups have the right to decide, at least some 
truths and values, for themselves. Banks writes: 


Individuals would be free to act in ways consistent with the norms and 
values of their ethnic groups as long as they did not conflict with 
dominant American idealized values, such as justice, equality, and 
human dignity.” 


This statement implicitly assumes that some norms and values are cultur- 
ally independent even if others are not. Banks chooses the American Creed. 
All norms and values not found in the American Creed are culturally 
independent, while all of those that are part of the American Creed are not 
culturally independent. 

On the surface, this argument might appear the same as Garcia’s, but it is 
not. Although they both depend on a foundation of cultural independence, 
Banks suggests using a form of universalism where Garcia uses absolutism. 
Garcia argues that certain fundamental rights are absolute and cannot be 
violated. Banks argues that certain norms and values are universal to the 
American Macroculture and can be used as the basis for decision-making. 

Banks argues that although values and norms are culturally independent, 
some groups’ value systems overlap others. Where they overlap they agree. 
Because there is cultural relativity and because we live in a culturally diverse 
society, we must agree upon standards for making ethical judgments. 
Schools, therefore, need to identify which values and norms, shared by the 
American microcultures, could be the standards by which educators make 
decisions. These values, he believes, can be found in the American Creed. 
In other words, although different microcultures in a pluralistic America 
have different conceptions of truth and right, the macroculture (the Amer- 
ican Universal Culture) has a legitimate and practical conception of truth and 
right. The mistake is made, Banks suggests, when people equate the Amer- 
ican Universal Culture with the WASP culture. The WASP culture is only 
one microculture group with input into the American Universal Culture. 
Decisions should be made according to the Universal Culture, not any 
particular microculture. 

Banks has presented a useful argument. A universal standard for truth and 
judgment is better than an absolute standard; therefore, Banks’ argument is 
stronger than Garcia’s. Although Banks’ combination of concepts, relativity 
with universalism, is not contradictory, some problems with the argument 
do exist. First, Banks’ argument appears to accept a cultural independence 
view. He suggests that all individual cultural behaviors are acceptable as 
long as they do not violate the shared Universal Culture. He does not, 
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however, directly discuss his concept of relativity; hence his argument is 
vulnerable at its most basic point. That is, he does not resolve the inherent 
contradiction in the concept of cultural independence. 

A second problem arises with the concept of using the American Univer- 
sal Culture as a standard for decision-making. Although all microcultures 
claim some part of the American Universal Culture, some microcultures do 
not share all of the norms and values found in the American Universal 
Culture. For example, the Navajo contribute to the macroculture in some 
ways, most prominently through their art work, but there are some aspects of 
the American Universal Culture that violate their own cultural values. Part 
of the American Universal Culture values obligation to one’s fellow citizens 
more than obligation to oneself. The Navajo place value on obligation in a 
different way. To the Navajo, one’s primary obligation is to oneself; others 
should not hold a person responsible for promises which might have been 
made. There is no obligation to show up at a meeting on time or even to show 
up at all.'° This valuing of obligation seems to contradict the American 
Universal Culture. 

Probably for reasons such as outlined above, Banks would prefer to use 
the American Creed than the American Universal Culture as a basis for 
selecting the standards for decisions. Unfortunately, he never really explains 
what the American Creed is. We may agree that some aspects of the 
American Universal Culture are not part of the American Creed, and, 
therefore, are not acceptable as standards for decision-making, but we need 
to understand what is unique about the American Creed which does make it 
acceptable. We need to be able to know when a value is a legitimate part of 
the American Creed and not just a part of the American Universal Culture. 

Banks never really addresses this, so the following is offered as one 
possible argument. As explained above, a value can be part of the American 
Universal Culture without being a part of every microculture. Therefore, we 
might suggest that the American Creed is that part of the American Universal 
Culture which all microcultures share. In other words, those values and 
norms which are shared by all microcultures are called the American Creed 
and are to be used as the standard. This would provide a clear basis upon 
which to determine if a value is part of the American Creed and, therefore, 
available as a standard. Unfortunately, we would be hard-pressed to identify 
any value and norm shared by al/ microcultures. No matter what value we 
might present, some culture group is likely to disagree with it. As a result, 
we are forced, once again, to arrive arbitrarily at some means (i.e. , democra- 
cy, majority vote, historic tradition) for determining what is to be included in 
the American Creed. 

Even after such a means is agreed upon, we run into a third problem. How 
do we use these values? Considered individually, we are likely to find 
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support for values such as liberty, justice, equality, and human dignity. But 
in trying to rank order such values we will find disagreement. We may be 
able to agree that values like liberty and equality are included in the 
American Creed, but when one has to decide between liberty and equality, 
we have no basis for action. How would supporters of multicultural educa- 
tion respond if the process determines that freedom from government in- 
terference (liberty) is of a higher priority than equal educational opportunity 
and permits the ‘‘separate but equal’’ doctrine to return? 

Finally, Banks’ argument has a fourth problem. When we go beyond the 
boundaries of the United States and pursue not only multiethnic and multi- 
cultural education but also global education, how do we proceed? Even if we 
can overcome the problems of identifying the American Creed within the 
American Universal Culture, how do we identify and agree on a World 
Creed within the World Universal Culture? Such a problem appears over- 
whelming. 

Summary. When analyzing relativity as cultural independence, we find 
both logical and practical problems. Few offer a solution to the logical 
problem; instead they concentrate on the practical problems. Garcia offers 
one solution: Abandon cultural relativity as a principle and use it as a guiding 
light. The principle accepted is absolutism. Absolutism argues that there are 
absolute truths and values. Such a view argues that supporters of multicul- 
tural education might derive arguments which show that the basic principles 
of survival and equal educational opportunity are the only legitimate and 
relevant absolutes in education. All decisions must be based on those values 
when they can be; when these values are not relevant, then we should use the 
individual’s own culture to make decisions. This alternative has some major 
problems. For one, absolutism depends on cultural objectivism and con- 
tradicts cultural relativity. Secondly, this strategy leaves education open to 
misuse by the elite groups. 

Banks offers another solution: Ignore the theoretical problem of deciding 
between cultural relativity and cultural absolutism and simply concentrate 
on the development of universalism. The hope is that within the macrocul- 
ture, universal truths and values can be found which all can agree to use as a 
basis for decisions. This may be a practical solution, but not a satisfactory 
one. To accept universalism, one must be willing to reject cultural absolut- 
ism because universalism uses human standards subject to change, while 
absolutism requires the use of a natural standard which does not change. 
Universalism must be used with cultural relativity for it to make sense. 
Unfortunately, when cultural relativity is equated with cultural indepen- 
dence, as argued earlier, it is self-contradictory. Therefore, this argument is 
unsound, and an alternative must be developed. 
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Cultural Relativity as Cultural Relationships 


Cultural relativity as a concept was primarily created and promoted by the 
anthropologist Melville Herskovits. At first look, Herskovits’ ideas may 
seem to parallel the cultural independence view. ‘‘Judgments are based on 
experience,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and experience is interpreted by each individual in 
terms of his own enculturation.’’'' Such a statement may appear to have the 
same assumptions as cultural independence and therefore suffer from the 
same self-contradictions. A careful analysis will show, however, that this is 
not the case. 

A look at Einstein’s Theory of Relativity may help explain why. Ein- 
stein’s theory describes reality as a multi-faceted thing. Reality has many 
faces which depend on where one is standing for meaning. Whenever 
describing reality, if we wish to be accurate, we must state from where we 
are viewing it. We must make clear our assumed constant. Einstein does not 
presume the legitimacy of every point of view, just that without an explicit 
constant, no statement is legitimate. Einstein uses as his constant the speed 
of light. Einstein’s theories depend on the idea that light has a constant speed 
throughout the universe. To the extent that it does not, Einstein’s theories are 
inaccurate. On the other hand, Newton took as his constant that the universe 
acts as if it were a plane. All his calculations depend on this idea. Of course, 
he knew the universe was not a plane, but to the extent that the universe is a 
plane, his calculations are accurate. Newton is neither right nor wrong. His 
calculations are useful to the extent that they accurately achieve the task at 
hand. Engineers can still use Newtonian physics to design their bridges and 
feel quite confident of the results. But Newton’s physics cannot explain time 
as accurately as Einstein’s. When they need very fine measurements of time, 
technicians must turn to Einstein’s theories. Accuracy, then, is not a di- 
chotomy, but a continuum. Things are not right and wrong; they are more 
right or more wrong depending on our purpose. 

Werner Heisenberg developed this idea most fully in his quantum theory 
of electrons. The importance of a statement is not its truth or falseness, but its 
usefulness. Statements need to be only as true as needed. A tolerance for 
error exists. Jacob Bronowski later called this the Principle of Tolerance. '* 
The Principle of Tolerance has come to mean that although we cannot know 
truth with certainty, we can know with high probability the limited area 
within which truth may be found and this can be used as a basis for action. '7 
Consequently, relativity as a concept does not need to mean all views are 
equally accurate. Rather it can mean that statements are accurate only to the 
extent that they are stated as relations with a given constant and that they are 
useful to the task at hand. 

The relationship is the key. Truth and knowledge describe the relations 
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between the world and our propositions about it. They do not address the 
external world alone nor the characteristics of the propositions presented. '* 
Hanson argues for a double contingency concept of truth and knowledge. '* 
Absolutists and those relativists who use a cultural independent definition 
both assume a single contingency. Absolutists suggest that the criteria for 
truth exist only in the external world; that is, a true concept corresponds 
exactly to the external world. Cultural independents imply that the criteria 
for truth derive only from culturally-defined axioms. Hanson believes that 
the criteria for truth and knowledge merge both the external world and the 
culturally-defined axioms. 


The critical point is that truth and knowledge are doubly rather than 
singly contingent. They depend both on the world and on human beings 
as knowing subjects and makers of propositions. In any function with 
two variables, the result can change if one alters both or either one of 
the variables. My strategy will be to argue that truth and knowledge 
change with cultural variation of the human factor of the function, even 
though external reality remains constant.'® 


Since truth describes the relations between the knower and the external 
world, to determine the truth of a proposition both contingencies need to be 
stated. To ignore the external world and argue that truth is contingent only on 
cultural interpretation is to be only half right. On the other hand, to argue that 


the external world is knowable as it really exists without the influence of 
cultural perspective is also half right. Since single statements about either 
contingency cannot be proven in isolation, the truth of statements is found in 
the relationship between both contingencies. '’ ; 

Returning to Herskovits’ statement, the constant given is ‘‘encultura- 
tion.’’ His statement simply says that given enculturation as the constant, 
judgments are made in relation to one’s experience in culture. This is not an 
‘‘ought’’ statement but an ‘‘is’’ statement. He does not say that we ought to 
make judgments according to our cultural experience but that we do. 

Using Einstein’s, Heisenberg’s, and Hanson’s ideas of reality and truth, 
and Herskovits’ proposition of judgment, we can conceive of a concept of 
relativity which does not suffer from the inherent self-contradiction of 
cultural independence. The argument is as follows: 


1. Given the effects of enculturation in dealing with cross-cultural 
decisions, all propositions and value judgments must be stated as 
relations in terms of a constant. 

2.a. Such propositions are as strong as their positive relationship to the 

constant. 
b. Such judgments are as strong as their positive relationship to the 
constant. 
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3.a. Such propositions are as accurate as those constants are relevant to 
the question or task at hand. 
b. Such judgments are as appropriate as those constants are relevant 
to the question or task at hand. 


Such a concept of relativity alleviates the basic problem found in cultural 
independence. According to this *‘cultural relationship’’ concept of relativ- 
ity, any cultural perspective is not necessarily true or good. The truth or 
goodness of statements or acts can only be judged in terms of their relation 
with a constant. As such there is nothing illogical about forbidding teachers 
from acting in a racist manner in the classroom even if it is part of their 
culture, if the concept of racism has a weak or negative relationship with a 
relevant constant. Furthermore, even if the concept of racism has a strong 
positive relationship with the constant, if the constant is not relevant to the 
task, it is not acceptable. To make decisions educators must determine two 
things: (1) Is the constant the most relevant one to the task at hand? (2) What 
is the strength of the relationship with the constant? 

Such an idea does introduce a new problem: What should the constant(s) 
be? Banks’ American Creed would be one acceptable constant. Since 
cultural relationship eliminates the logical contradiction of cultural indepen- 
dence, universalism now makes some sense. Certainly a practical solution 
would be to turn to those American Universal values and truths. Such a 
combination (cultural relationship and universalism) makes Banks’ proposal 
much stronger. 

However, an even stronger, if not more modest, argument can be made. 
Rather than seeking out those eternal and omnipresent absolutes as Garcia 
suggests or the all-accepted universals that Banks proposes, why not use a 
middle-range constant. Perhaps in making educational decisions ‘‘the im- 
provement of inter-cultural relations’’ should be a constant. Do we really 
need to appeal to broader concepts like equality, freedom, and democracy? 
Is not the goal of better relations among groups satisfactory? Of course, such 
a constant may not be an absolute; it may not even be a universal; but it is not 
necessary for a constant to be either one. The standard is, admittedly, 
arbitrary. It can be evaluated only as to its usefulness to the question or task 
at hand. What is the task? It is to provide an appropriate education for 
children who live in a culturally diverse world. (In fact, that means almost all 
children, since nearly all children live in culturally diverse societies.) If the 
constant is relevant, then in making educational decisions for children, the 
relationship between those decisions and the improvement of inter-cultural 
relations needs to be determined. Those best decisions have the strongest 
positive relationship and the worst decisions have weak or negative rela- 
tionships. As such, we have a strong foundation for multicultural education. 
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The Constant: Better Relations Among Groups 


To determine the appropriateness of an educational decision, the constant 
must be shown to be relevant to the task at hand. The task is to make 
educational decisions for children who live in a culturally pluralistic society. 
The constant suggested is ‘‘better relations among groups.”’ 

Joseph Fletcher has written consistently in support of ‘‘situation 
ethics,’’!* a relativistic ethic which supports the idea that the good act is a 
social not an individual one. The constant in Fletcher’s ethic is ‘‘the 
relationship between persons.’’ The welfare of society advances when the 
way individuals relate to each other improves. Similarly, our task is a social 
one: Good educational decisions can be evaluated by the way in which they 
improve the relationship among groups. As such, our constant does appear 
relevant to our task, but could we substitute a more relevant constant? 

Certainly we can reject as a constant ‘‘worse relations among groups.”’ 
Such a constant would not help people live in a modern culturally pluralistic 
society. It could only make such a life more difficult. Even for those 
members of the elite, worse relations among groups will not help them live 
in society. There may have been a period when an elite group had enough 
power to isolate their own group from the intergroup struggles of the 
lower-status groups, but that time has passed. By playing the poor whites 
against the blacks, the white elites were able to consolidate power and 
advance their own position. But since the 1960s, many have come to realize 
that instability threatens their own position more than intergroup cohesion. 
A worsening of the relations among groups could only provide a short-term 
gain for the elite groups. Even for elites the risk of social upheaval is too high 
for schools actively to promote disharmony among groups. 

The rejection of the third possible constant, ‘‘maintain present relations 
among groups,”’ is more difficult to show. Whereas worse relations among 
groups is not likely to be in the interest of any group, maintaining the status 
quo appeals to many. After all, at the present moment we have social 
stability while at the same time maintaining an elite class. The promotion of 
better relations among groups may appear to be threatening to those groups 
in power. The only argument against such a position, which might be 
accepted by the elite, is to show that the status quo is stable only so long as 
the promise for better relations among groups is believed possible by 
members of the low-status groups. The weakness of this position can be 
discovered by examining Etzioni’s forms of social control. 

Etzioni theorizes three forms of social control—shared normative ideas, 
remuneration, and coercion.'? The strongest kind of control is normative. 
Normative control depends on all members sharing the same ideals. One 
important ingredient for this is the real opportunity for social advancements 
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(power sharing). The subordinate groups must believe in the promise of 
social opportunity .”° The failure to use normative strategies forces society to 
rely on one of the other two forms of control. Today, more than ever before, 
we recognize the enormous expense of remuneration, or “‘paying off the 
poor.’’ Although welfare and the minimum wage help maintain stability, we 
are just not rich enough to depend exclusively on material rewards. The third 
form of social control is coercion. Although there may be some people who 
believe that coercio:: is the preferable strategy, most find it undesirable. 
Coercion breeds counter-measures”! and requires an ever escalating strate- 
gy. The more an elite relies on coercion, the more coercion must be used, 
resulting in either a totalitarian society or a revolution. Clearly, the best 
alternative includes the use of normative strategies. Real power sharing 
appears inevitable. 

The constant, *‘better relations among groups,’’ appears to be the strong- 
est alternative. The constant seems to be the most relevant one to the task at 
hand. The first question has been addressed. What remains for educators is 
to use the constant as a basis for decision-making. To determine the accuracy 
of a statement or the strength of a judgment, they need to evaluate the 
relationship between the statement or judgment and the constant. The 
stronger the positive relationship, the better the decision. 

Let us return to the concrete example discussed at the beginning of this 
paper. Should a teacher reward a student for exhibiting competitiveness 
instead of cooperativeness? According to the theory developed in this paper, 
the decision must be based on how the various choices might affect the 
relationships among groups. A quick analysis provides no easy answer. 
One’s first response might be that, given our constant, only cooperativeness 
would obviously improve relations among groups, while to reward com- 
petitiveness would obviously cause worsening of relations among groups. 
But the obvious may not always be right. Some exceptions come to mind. 

Sherif’? has shown that competition between groups increases coopera- 
tion within groups. If the goal is better relations between Mexican- 
Americans and Anglos, then group competitions which create multiethnic 
teams might actually improve relations among ethnic groups. 

Also consider the result of adopting a classroom strategy that rewards only 
cooperation. First generation Mexican-Americans receive reinforce- 
ment for consensus thinking both at home and at school, while Anglos 
receive reinforcement for consensus at school and reinforcement for compe- 
tition at home. As a result, adult Anglos may be able to draw on both modes 
of thought as appropriate given the situation, whereas Mexican-Americans 
would only have the consensus mode of thought in their repertoire. The 
likelihood of economic success would appear to be higher for Anglos, 
because they are able to use both modes of thought, than for Mexican- 
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Americans. Unequal economic resources are likely to create unequal treat- 
ment between groups as adults. These ideas suggest that sometimes compe- 
tition should be rewarded for both groups and sometimes cooperation should 
be rewarded for both groups, although not necessarily at the same time, in 
the same way, and with equal intensity. Multicultural education would 
appear to require teachers to respect individual and cultural differences 
while at the same time encouraging, maybe even cajoling, individuals and 
groups to try different ways even if they do not want to. 

When trying to decide between two actions, relativity can appear frustrat- 
ing. It cannot always determine what is right and true, but relativity can help 
evaluate the decisions to be made. Those who seek a concept which rank 
orders all ideas and actions according to right and wrong will be dissatisfied 
with relativity. Those who seek help in clarifying the problems facing them 
will find relativity more enlightening and useful than absolutism. Those who 
argue for multicultural education have had trouble with the logical defense 
of relativity and the promotion of their own ideas, but such trouble need not 
exist if relativity is used to mean cultural relationship instead of cultural 
independence. 

Relativity as cultural relationship provides a strong foundation for multi- 
cultural and multiethnic education. It solves the dilemma that can arise with 
cultural independence: We can argue for the recognition of cultural dif- 
ferences without supporting racist distortions. As such, this argument makes 
the broader theoretical work of theorists like Garcia and Banks even stron- 
ger. 
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The purpose of this paper is to place General Systems Theory (GST) 
within a developmental framework in the Western tradition of thinking. It 
will be argued that GST, notwithstanding the claims to the contrary of 
Ludwig von Bertalanffy, its major proponent, is rooted in this tradition 
rather than constituting a radical break with it. 


Systems philosophy [constitutes] . . . a reorientation of thought and 
world view ensuing from the introduction of ‘‘system’’ as a new 
scientific paradigm . . . in contrast to the analytic, mechanistic, one 
way causal paradigm of classical science.! 


Trying to illustrate the originality of GST as a new trend of thought 
Bertalanffy often identifies Descartes as the archreductionist, and Cartesian- 
ism as the opposite pole to GST. Taking a somewhat different view we will 
attempt to establish the connection and continuity between Descartes and 
Bertalanffy’s thinking. 

The similarities in interests and concerns between the two thinkers are 
striking. So is the view they take of their role as men of their time, to which 
the Discourse on Method and General Systems Theory bear testimony. 
Bertalanffy’s polarized view of Cartesianism resulted in a view of 
Descartes’ work from which the man and the intellectual climate of his time 
were left out. Bertalanffy uses Descartes’ mechanistic approach to biology 
as the basis of his appraisal of Cartesian thinking as a whole; as a biologist, 
he would be most familiar with this aspect of Descartes’ work. Yet the 
Discourse on Method, not mentioned in Bertalanffy’s book, should clearly 
constitute the major source for evaluating its writer in a context of methodol- 
ogy. 

In The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Thomas Kuhn points out that 
an individual’s contribution to the progress of science should be looked at in 
terms of his own time frame since ideas are an organic part of historical and 
cultural contexts. Hence, in the following discussion we will look at some of 
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the main tenets of Descartes’ method and GST from a synchronic perspec- 
tive. 

The late Renaissance and the second half of the twentieth century may be 
rightly described as periods of accelerated change. Such periods are charac- 
teristically accompanied by a sense of the insufficiency of conceptual tools. 
Both Descartes and Bertalanffy believe that the complexity of their respec- 
tive times calls for the application of new methods. Naturally, the choice of 
appropriate methods was dictated by the climate of ideas of their time; as 
Alfred N. Whitehead put it, 


it is the kind of questions asked, the nature of the problem brought 
forward, rather than what these are about, that differs from age to age 
and assigns it to one age and not another.” 


The uniqueness in Descartes’ thinking that struck both his contemporaries 
and later day scholars stems from the fact that he chose method as his central 
theme and as the foundation of all philosophy. He presented all philosophi- 
cal endeavor as method, and thus stressed the shift from substantive knowl- 
edge to the cognitive process. This orientation stems from the premise 
expressed in the opening statement of the Discourse on Method, namely 
that: *‘good sense, or reason, is the most evenly shared thing in the world.”’ 
Thus he set the highest hopes for the results that might be attained by 
following his method. 

Descartes’ insistence on a method leading to clarity stems from his 
conviction that before his time men had failed to distinguish true from false 
and to achieve certainty because of the lack of such a method. Medieval 
scientists and scholars followed the Aristotelian precept that the methods of 
each science should be determined by their specific subject matter. 
Descartes rejected this postulate as producing nothing but an accumulation 
of esoteric pieces of unrelated information. He attributed the long stagnation 
of the sciences in his day to this fragmentation and lack of clearly defined 
concepts. In almost similar terms, Bertalanffy castigates the wastage of 
resources, scientific effort, etc., caused by the lack of communication across 
the disciplines. 


There are many instances where identical principles were discovered 
several times because the workers in one field were unaware that the 


theoretical structure required was already well developed in some other 
field.* 


This lack of an interdisciplinary lingua franca he wishes to remedy through 
the introduction of GST as a unifying paradigm which ‘‘will go a long way 
towards avoiding such unnecessary duplication of labor.’’* 

Both thinkers emphasize the heuristic nature of their method. Descartes 
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thought that the greatest merit of his method, as opposed to traditional logic, 
lay in its being a method of discovery rather than a mere didactic device for 
the presentation of discoveries already made. Bertalanffy cites, as proof of 
the vast potential of Systems Thinking, the numerous new fields that have 
applied GST. Descartes, setting out from mathematics, and Bertalanffy 
from biology, at first applied his approach to his own field. Only sub- 
sequently did each become aware of the possibility of further development, 
and make his respective approach the central theme of his investigation. 
Despite the deductive logic of Descartes’ method itself, both followed 
inductive routes in crystallizing out their theories. 

One of Descartes’ greatest contributions to the advancement of knowl- 
edge in his time lies in his separation of realms of discourse which preceded 
his concern for the unification of the sciences. He intended to divorce 
science from theology. Prior to his day the two were perceived as an organic 
unity. This separation, which enhanced the clarity of Descartes’ thinking, 
also forced him into a dualistic position. All medieval philosophers, which 
in the terminology of the age included metaphysics, theology and science, 
were theologians. In a framework where religious dogma reigned supreme 
one could legitimately practice science only if it was applied to the glorifica- 
tion of God, thereby supplying yet another proof to his ‘‘indubitable’’ 
existence. Descartes thus introduced a new approach of reconciling revela- 
tion with reason. 

Descartes’ method marks the transition from an aprioristic ontology to an 
exaltation of the possibilities of the human mind as the supreme tool of 
knowledge. Indeed, Descartes almost makes God’s existence dependent on 
this human apprehension. His epistemological concern with the ‘‘how’’ of 
knowledge was a brave pursuit in a world where man had for centuries been 
thought to lack the ability of knowing or understanding the universe. 

The existence of isomorphisms, ‘‘a parallelism of general cognitive 
principles in different fields’’ is the underlying assumption of Bertalanffy’s 
General Systems Philosophy. The later thinker’s basic assumption, that 
GST defines itself as a method through its application in various fields, 
clearly builds on the universal character of the human mind as expressed by 
Descartes’ earlier mentioned premise. 

Both Descartes and Bertalanffy manifest a similar attitude to innovation, 
illustrating inner contradictions between their professed and actual courses 
of action. Bertalanffy disparages ‘‘newism,’’ yet to prove the potential of his 
theory he presents it as opposed to whatever preceded it. By using the 
enthusiastic acceptance of GST by scientists in various fields as evidence?, 
Bertalanffy committed a tactical mistake. His insistence on presenting 
General Systems Philosophy as a ‘‘grand’’ or ‘‘global’’ theory, (carefully 
quoting authors who had termed it so), exposed him to angry criticism. 
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First Bertalanffy claims that GST has the potential to ‘‘illuminate’’ 
processes, solve paradoxes, make the universe (its macro- and microcosms) 
intelligible to us, to “‘include in itself an explanation of development and the 
origin of new things.’’® No single philosophy, so far, except religious 
dogma has dared to offer such omnibus models. Subsequently, GST is 
interchangeably referred to (by the author, or others whom he quotes) as 
*‘concept,’” ‘“‘method,’’ “‘postulate,’’ etc., without any attempt to dif- 
ferentiate between these terms, or reconcile their meanings. 

The same is true of Descartes’ attitude to scholastic philosophy. Descartes 
treated scholasticism as a waste of time because of its fruitless disputations, 
and insisted on defining his method in contrast. Yet he was familiar enough 
with these disputations to make use of their conceptual tools without being 
aware of and thus acknowledging their origin. 

Descartes and Bertalanffy both present the advent of ‘‘the method”’ and of 
GST respectively, as historically determined developments. In his attitude 
to history Bertalanffy is a victim of the so-called Marxist fallacy. In his 
view, before the advent of GST, history followed well-determined trends, 
but with GST it is perceived to have reached an optimal point. Descartes’ 
treatment of history is no more consistent. In his survey of disciplines 
offering reliable or unreliable modes of knowing, history is considered as 
most ‘‘dubitable’’ since its ‘‘truths’’ are unverifiable and therefore the 
historical approach is to be replaced by the perfection in approach of 
geometric formalism. Yet, when it serves his purpose, Descartes refers to 
history to justify the supremacy of his method over medieval and Aristote- 
lian science. Despite his professed deductive approach, he had spent 10 
years travelling and gathering idiographic knowledge about ‘‘man and his 
ways.”” 

The difference between the two thinkers must be sought in the different 
intellectual climates of their times. While the late 60s of the twentieth 
century in America were relatively liberal and open to innovation in thought, 
France of the seventeenth century offered far fewer privileges and less 
freedom of expression to its thinkers. Bruno’s death-sentence for his views, 
and the public trial of Galileo were still living history in Descartes’ days. 
Thus innovation had to be heavily camouflaged in modish rhetoric to gain 
the support of the intellectual elite, in Descartes’ case the Jesuits, the official 
policy makers of an absolute Christian monarchy. To use the ‘‘proper’’ 
language was just as important then as it is now. Descartes’ search for 
**truth’’ has to be viewed in this context. ‘“Truth’’ was as much a password 
in the predominantly religious framework of that time as ‘‘progress’’ or 
*‘cost-efficiency’’ are in ours. It was a world of absolutes in thinking and 
religion, its philosophers were searching for the ultimate whereas modern 
man has settled for the relative. 
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Ignoring the historical context, many contemporary scientists mistake the 
coating of Descartes’ writing for the substance. Thus things that were 
intended as mere lip service to the establishment, became incorporated by 
following generations as organic parts of Descartes’ thought. This is the 
picture Bertalanffy has in mind when referring to Descartes as the ‘‘reduc- 
tionist’’ par excellence. True, an explanation of phenomena by reducing 
them to their constituent parts was more favored by the church, because this 
procedure could not possibly endanger its position at the apex of the 
pyramid. Thus a solution of problems through simplification could be 
assured of endorsement by the political (in this case coinciding with the 
religious) power structure, since it would justify the necessity for the 
providential presence of God, the arch-complexifier or synthesizer. **Anal- 
ysis,’ however, is only one of the rules set forth in Descartes’ method. He 
devotes no less attention to the importance of reconstituting the analyzed 
parts into complex wholes. These might now be better understood as 
complexities, once the ‘‘links’’ between the parts have also been elucidated. 

Descartes’ theory of the dualism of body and mind is again a concession to 
the establishment. But this dualism did not cause a bifurcation in his logic, as 
imputed by Bertalanffy’. In a religious world-order human perception had to 
be envisioned as limited, imperfect. Thus Cartesian dualism is a recognition 
of the ‘‘flawed’’ human condition, justifying the need for God’s perfection 
to complete the system. 

Descartes’ great ambition to find the unifying laws operating in the 
various sciences was in a way even more threatening than Galileo’s discov- 
ery. This is why, as has been suggested, he tried to deemphasize it. The 
Aristotelian explanation that the sciences followed separate idiosyncratic 
laws was accepted because it left the job of unification to God. Openly 
rejecting Aristotle, who through the interpretation of Thomas Aquinas had 
become part of the official dogma of the Christian Church, would have laid 
Descartes open to the charge of heresy. 

For an aristocratic society in which social mobility was unthinkable, and 
birthright was the only justification for one’s place within the hierarchy, the 
democratic or egalitarian implications of Descartes’ postulate of the equal 
distribution of reason were no less threatening. Yet it is here that the 
originality of his method is most discernible. Though different in subject 
matter, all the sciences are based on reason, which exists in all men. 
Following the logic of deduction, the next step necessarily establishes that 
there can be only one method applicable to the variety of disciplines. 

The concept of ‘‘teleology,’’ conceived by Bertalanffy as a systems 
‘‘invention,’’ is the underlying assumption of the official Christian view of 
the world from Saint Thomas Aquinas on. The universe was viewed as a 
self-perfecting closed system acting out the divine will that was seen as 
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immanent within it. I do not see Bertalanffy’s framework as intrinsically 
different from this description, though it is applied to a different field and is 
enriched by a range of newly acquired implications. The same is true of 
**finality,’’ which is a term theological in origin. (God as ‘first cause’’ and 
**final cause.”’) 

Although accepting the premise of the Whorfian hypothesis, that the 
structure of Western languages conditions us to perceive thinking as an 
analytic process, Bertalanffy maintains that GST follows an altogether 
different pattern of reasoning. I believe that GST does not offer a different 
logical methodology but follows the well-trodden path of Western thinking. 
The unit of study, i.e., the system, is what is different. “‘Systems are 
frequently structured in a way so that their individual members again are 
systems of the next lower level. Such superimposition of systems is called 
hierarchical order. Such hierarchical structure and combination into systems 
of even higher order is characteristic of reality as a whole,’’ says Bertalanf- 
fy®. Here he seems to use the very same linear reasoning of which he accuses 
classical scientists. 

The major purpose of this paper has been to show that General Systems 
Philosophy is rooted in the Western tradition of thinking (with Descartes as 
its representative). Common to GST and Western thought is their concern 
for holism, the call for the unification of sciences, the sense of an in- 
sufficiency of conceptual tools following accelerated culture change. 

This having been said, the contributions of GS Philosophy to the 
epistemology of the social sciences must be emphasized. To use Bertalanf- 
fy’s own words ‘‘the mere insight that social entities are systems rather than 
sums of social atoms implies a reorientation in the fields concerned’’?. The 
conceptualization of socio-cultural groups as open systems makes General 
Systems Theory into an important heuristic device in the social sciences. As 
such, GST does not need to be presented as a break with the Western 
tradition in order to gain its rightful place in modern thought. 


Notes 
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Tocqueville, Emerson, 
and the Abolitionists 


William Westfall 
Department of Social Studies 
Western Reserve Academy 
Hudson, Ohio 44236 


When William Lloyd Garrison burst upon the national scene on January 1, 
1831 with the first issue of his inflammatory abolitionist newspaper, the 
Liberator, he was effectively inaugurating more than just another new year. 
Seeking nothing less than a ‘‘revolution in public sentiment,’’'! Garrison 
presented to a people still struggling in the throes of their formative stage a 
challenge of such proportion as potentially to unsettle the most ancient and 
stable of societies. The beliefs and tactics of the antislavery radicals would 
raise fundamental questions, only partially related to slavery, touching on 
the institutional and intellectual life of the nation. Abolitionism would put all 
of American ideology and practice to the test. 

In order to comprehend the impact of the radical antislavery movement on 
American society of the 1830's, it is necessary to identify, in brief, the 
cultural and intellectual climate of the time. In particular, one must seek out 
dominant lines of thought and action in the North, which served as the 
immediate setting within which abolitionism operated after 1831. It is 
tempting to characterize antebellum attitudes in familiar terms of a Jackso- 
nian consensus: democracy, nationalism, individualism. To do so, howev- 
er, glosses over significant contrasting tendencies. It is therefore proposed 
that the American outlook of this time be viewed dualistically: in broad 
outline, as a dialogue between the social criticism of Alexis de Tocqueville 
and the philosophical speculation of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Tocqueville, the French visitor who was to suceed beyond any of his 
contemporaries in explaining Americans to themselves and to the world, 
arrived only a few months after Garrison’s salvo, which, for the time being, 
had gone largely unheard.* Among the impressions gathered by the French- 
man during his nine-month sojourn, none was more striking than his discov- 
ery of ‘‘the unlimited power of the majority in the United States.’’ ‘‘The 
majority,’’ Tocqueville wrote, ‘possesses a power that is physical and 
moral at the same time, which acts upon the will as much as upon the actions, 
and represses not only all contest, but all controversy.’’ Having run afoul of 
the majority, he noted, the citizen in a democracy has nowhere to turn: that 
same power controls the legislature, the executive, juries and judges, the 
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armed forces. Moreover, this tyranny is cheerfully tolerated even by those 
who suffer its oppression, since all can look to the day when they themselves 
will be able to exercise the undoubted rights of a majority. Tocqueville 
viewed this American phenomenon with disquietude. If it is wrong for an 
absolute ruler to injure one of his subjects, he asked, ‘why should not a 
majority be liable to the same reproach?’’ Indeed, Tocqueville, with his 
usual prescience, could imagine a future time when an oppressed minority 
might become desperate enough to resort to physical force in its own 
defense.* 

But he had spoken of the majority’s moral force as well. It was common 
belief, he found, that greater intelligence and wisdom inhere in a group than 
in a mere individual. Therefore, the public in a democratic society ‘‘does not 
persuade others to its beliefs, but it imposes them . . . .’’ Free discussion is 
permissible only until the majority has made up its mind. ‘‘I know of no 
country in which there is so little independence of mind and real freedom of 
discussion as in America,’’ Tocqueville asserted. Figuratively transplanting 
an aristocratic outgrowth to equalitarian soil, he spoke of a ‘‘courtier spirit’’ 
in the United States, evident in obligatory servile references by public 
officials to the ‘‘natural intelligence of the people whom they serve. . . . The 
sycophants of Louis XIV could not flatter more dexterously.’’* 

That contemporary Americans also sensed the urgency of coming to terms 
with such issues is suggested by a brief digression to consider the career of 
John C. Calhoun. Calhoun’s interest in the tyranny of the majority, occa- 
sioned by his perceived membership in an oppressed minority, brought him 
face to face with the same realities Tocqueville was exposing. The Southern 
statesman would validate Tocqueville’s insights while endowing them with 
a new sectional meaning. At the moment of the Frenchman’s travels, 
Calhoun was undergoing a quiet metamorphosis from national to regional 
statesman; he had already anonymously defended the right of South Carolina 
to nullify a federal tariff. The ideas formed during the subsequent public 
phase of this crisis were later set down systematically in his ‘*Disquisition 
On Government.”’ 

Calhoun recognized the same inexorable force in government that 
Tocqueville had discovered, but he gave it a more descriptive name: the 
‘*numerical, or absolute majority.’ By numerical, he meant that it was a 
majority comprising those only who had voted on the prevailing side in a 
given election. Typically, though, he argued, this numerical majority is 
confounded with the whole people in such a manner as to preclude any 
restriction on its power; hence its power becomes absolute. ‘‘All absolute 
governments, of whatever form,’’ Calhoun notes, ‘concentrate power in 
one uncontrolled and irresponsible individual or body, whose will is re- 
garded as the sense of the community.’’ Like Tocqueville, Calhoun can find 
no security for a minority in the vaunted constitutional guarantee of checks 
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and balances: *‘Each and all the departments . . . would be under the control 
of the numerical majority. . . .”” Nor does the South Carolinian take 
consolation in the prospect that his minority may one day become the 
majority; any such triumph would be but a temporary respite from oppres- 
sion and violence.° 

His dilemma, then, requires that Calhoun strike out beyond the confines 
of Tocqueville’s analysis to an original redefinition of the majority. This he 
calls the ‘‘concurrent majority.’’ It is composed not merely of implacable 
numbers, but of varying interests, and therefore represents the sense of the 
entire community. By granting to each minority interest a negative ‘‘power 
of preventing or arresting the action of the government,’’ oppression is 
eliminated and compromise becomes the operative principle.° Calhoun has 
thereby proposed an imaginative restructuring of power that strays a long 
distance from the conventional wisdom of the day. But even in his aberra- 
tion, he confirms Tocqueville’s primary insight into the nature and power of 
the majority. 

If Ralph Waldo Emerson recognized the same basic truth, he was far from 
accepting the inevitability of the conditions Tocqueville depicted. Even 
while the Frenchman was busy formulating theories predicated upon his 
experience with American democracy, Emerson was composing what 
would come to constitute the primary literary challenge to the tyranny of the 
majority: his essay on **Self-Reliance.’’ Building on premises that seemed 
to accept without question the validity of Tocqueville’s perceptions, Emer- 
son asserted, *‘Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of 
every one of its members.’’’ Tocqueville had maintained that, unlike 
citizens of a democracy, men in aristocratic societies enjoyed a strength of 
their own which rendered them capable of resisting ‘‘the greater number of 
their fellow countrymen.’’® Emerson concurred: 


It is easy enough for a firm man who knows the world to brook the rage 
of the cultivated classes. Their rage is decorous and prudent, for they 
are timid, as being very vulnerable themselves. But when to their 
feminine rage the indignation of the people is added, when the ignorant 
and the poor are aroused . . . , it needs the habit of magnanimity and 
religion to treat it godlike as a trifle.” 


Here was no resignation to such obstacles, though; Emerson was demanding 
that his self-reliant individual be both masculine and godlike. In familiar 
ringing phrases, he declared, ‘‘Whoso would be a man, must be a noncon- 
formist,’’ and enjoined each man to express ‘‘the divine idea which each of 
us represents.”’'° To the popular notion that there existed more wisdom ‘‘in 
a number of men united than in a single individual,’’'' Emerson responded 
with a categorical rejection of all manifestations of mindless conformity: 
convention, society, history, tradition, religion, art, philanthropy, the fami- 
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ly. And, anticipating George Fitzhugh’s later insistence that, *“The great 
men of the day but show larger portions of the common thought,’’!? he 
protested, ‘‘To be great is to be misunderstood.’’!* 

The full effect of this philosophical alternative posed by Emerson to 
prevailing institutional life as portrayed by Tocqueville, is perhaps best 
understood as a secularized version of the antinomian heresy that had once 
plagued New England Puritanism in the seventeenth century. As elaborated 
by Anne Hutchinson, who was banished from Massachusetts Bay for her 
beliefs, antinomianism assumed a mystical form which held that the Holy 
Ghost dwelled in a person predestined to salvation, so governing that 
individual’s actions as to place his conduct beyond judgment by others. In 
accepting divine promptings from within, the saint might abandon all 
personal moral responsibility to embrace a radical individualism that dis- 
regarded the claims of social order.'* When Emerson writes, ‘‘My life is for 
itself and not for a spectacle,’’ when he urges his age to ‘‘scorn appear- 
ances,”’ he reflects his antinomian heritage. Only within this context can his 
entreaty, ‘‘Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense,”’ 
be comprehended as the profoundly defiant gesture it represented in a nation 
cowed by the numerical majority.'° 

This is not to say that Tocqueville had overlooked the pervasive force of 
individualism in America: he saw clearly a tendency to draw apart, to 
condemn forms, ‘‘to seek the reason of things for oneself.’ However, the 
outcome of such actions, he thought, was not to make citizens rebellious, but 
rather quite the opposite: fearful of being left entirely to his own devices, 
potentially confined to the perpetual ‘‘solitude of his own heart,’’ each man 
sensed his weakness and his inability to forego the assistance of others. 
Ultimately, the difference between Tocqueville and Emerson comes down 
to a vital matter of emphasis. For Tocqueville, it is significant that the drift 
toward individualism is effectively combated by the existence of free in- 
stitutions, which provide a common tie and ‘‘remind every citizen, in a 
thousand ways, that he lives in society.’’'® For Emerson, the process is 
reversed: a great man is one ‘‘who in the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.’’!’ 

Such were the competing attitudes dominating America’s cultural land- 
scape in the 1830’s, and such was the backdrop for the antislavery crusade 
about to commence. The dramatic appearance of the abolitionists in the 
national spotlight, their bitter invective and unyielding resolve, would make 
them impossible to ignore. ‘‘I will be heard,’’ Garrison had promised in 
1831, and so it was to be. The career of the abolitionists would necessarily 
render a verdict deciding between Tocqueville and Emerson: either the 
radicals would submit to the denunciation of the majority who opposed 
them, or their private convictions would become the universal sense. Their 
agitation would test the tolerance of a newly democratized society for the 
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stings of criticism and the threat of violence, and would gauge its readiness 
to hear the voice of conscience. 

It is more than a little ironic that the real impact of antislavery extremism 
was to be felt more acutely in the North than in the South, that the true 
measure of abolitionism would be taken in free states. There are two 
principal reasons for this. First, the debate over slavery was beginning in the 
North at just about the time it was ending in the South. While Tocqueville 
was still in the United States, Nat Turner’s bloody rebellion sent a chill 
through a Southern mind always susceptible to the alarming prospect of 
slave revolt. Turner provided the occasion for the South’s last great slavery 
debate, as the Virginia legislature seriously considered, then rejected, the 
possibility of emancipation. '* Elsewhere, the reaction to the bloodbath was 
less sober. For a time, William Lloyd Garrison achieved, by delayed 
reaction, the notoriety he had sought in the harsh language of his New Year’s 
Day editorial. Blamed for stirring up the likes of Nat Turner, he and his 
newspaper were vilified throughout the South, and the abolition of slavery 
became a taboo issue there.'? A generation of intellectual embargo would so 
cloud the minds of Southerners that, by 1860, they would condemn Abra- 
ham Lincoln for holding views on slavery and race that were virtually 
identical to those once espoused by their own Thomas Jefferson. 

The other explanation for concentration of antislavery agitation in the 
North centers on the character and motivation of the leaders themselves. 
Several, in abstaining from participation in the political process on the 
grounds that the Constitution sanctioned slavery, forsook the only practical 
means of effecting change in the South. Others, said to have viewed 
themselves, consciously or unconsciously, as members of a “‘displaced 
elite’ that had lost social status in a new industrial society, found in the 
antislavery movement the only available opportunity to protest ‘‘against a 
world they never made.’’”° Still others evidently approached the issue of 
slavery in terms of religious and personal morality, each joining the cause 
solely for the purpose of satisfying his own individual conscience. The 
consequence of acting from these largely private motives was to contain the 
fury of abolitionism, as well as cause its chief opposition to be manifested, 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Nowhere can this self-serving aspect of the abolitionist movement be 
witnessed more clearly than in two of the most prominent leaders, Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. In a speech delivered to an audience of blacks during 
that same inaugural year of the Liberator, Garrison declared: 


In your sufferings I participate . . . It is the lowness of your estate, in the 
estimation of the world, which exalts you in my eyes. It is the distance 
that separates you from the blessings and privileges of society, which 
brings you so closely to my affections. . . . It is the fewness of your 
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friends—the multitude of your enemies—that induces me to stand forth 
in your defense.”! 


Here, surely, is the stuff of which martyrs are made. Overwhelmed by the 
strong guilt feelings underlying his approach to the issue of slavery, Garri- 
son is lowering himself to the slaves’ level rather than raising them to his 
own. Wendell Phillips would reveal the same myopia. Criticized on the 
grounds that his refusal to take any part in politics would have the effect of 
defeating the cause of emancipation for which he fought, Phillips countered 
that moral responsibility takes precedence over civic responsibility. Offer- 
ing an extraordinary insight into the workings of an abolitionist mind, he 
added, ‘‘Honesty and truth are more important than even freeing slaves.’’?* 

The antislavery crusade’s first decade seemed to confirm all of Tocque- 
ville’s most pessimistic predictions regarding the fate of an unpopular 
minority in a democratic society. Abolitionists were subjected to rioting, 
threats, legal action, and even assassination. A variety of economic and 
racial fears led to the destruction of radical printing presses in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, and endangered the life of Garrison in the streets of Boston. 
Most dramatic and disturbing was the killing of abolitionist editor Elijah 
Lovejoy in Alton, Illinois, an event in whose aftermath the names of 
Wendell Phillips and John Brown were added to the abolitionist roster.?* On 
the basis of his own encounters with the mob, Phillips, who was familiar 
with Democracy in America, specifically acknowledged the truth of 
Tocqueville’s observations concerning the power of public opinion to over- 
ride the interests of a minority.?* ‘Instead of being a mass of individuals, 
each one fearlessly blurting out his own convictions,’’ he lamented, ‘‘as a 
nation, compared with other nations, we are a mass of cowards. More than 
any other people, we are afraid of each other.’’*> 

The antislavery extremists alone had overcome this fear. They had obeyed 
all the dictates of Emerson’s ‘‘Self-Reliance.’’ In the best antinomian 
tradition they had remained aloof from social convention and had manfully 
disregarded the repercussions their actions might bring down on themselves. 
Yet, for their trouble, they had been denounced, arrested, and attacked 
physically. But Emerson was to have his day, too. For, by the end of their 
second decade of agitation, the tide of opinion began to turn in the abolition- 
ists’ direction, and against the institution of slavery, culminating in the day 
when John Brown would become an authentic northern hero. The abolition- 
ist, following Emerson’s advice, had spoken his latent conviction, and it had 
indeed become the universal sense. 

To understand how this came about, it is necessary to recall the pre- 
occupation of the Jacksonian world, into which the antislavery movement 
was born, with the twin forces of nationalism and democracy. Jackson’s 
early reputation as a national hero had been confirmed by his strong stand 
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against the sectional nullification attempt of South Carolina, and the push 
westward was giving free play to a nationalistic impulse no longer restrained 
by hostile powers in the interior. At the same time, expansion of the 
electorate, coupled with the appearance of political institutions more respon- 
sive to the needs and aspirations of the common man, advanced the de- 
mocratization of society. Everywhere nationalists and democrats were in the 
ascendant. 

In its early days, the abolitionist crusade temporarily fell victim to 
American nationalism. For one thing, national optimism might be seriously 
compromised by the radicals’ attacks, which were designed to draw atten- 
tion to a serious defect in the country’s institutional life. This was a message 
that Americans, with a growing sense of national pride and purpose, did not 
want to hear.”° Furthermore, abolitionists came up against a more tangible 
obstacle in failing to understand that slavery in the United States constituted 
a vital national economic interest, the destruction of which would unglue 
basic understandings and accommodations essential to the functioning of a 
capitalist system.*’ In addition, American nationalism was still feeding on 
familiar anti-European sentiment at a time when the Old World was beset by 
revolutionary turmoil that seemed to offer a sharp contrast to conditions in 
the United States. In the year of the Lovejoy killing, historian George 
Bancroft, reflecting on this difference, observed, ‘‘While the nations of 
Europe aspire after change, our constitution engages the fond admiration of 
the people. . . .”’** This was hardly an environment congenial for radical 
dissent. 

However, even as it was being asserted in these ways, American national- 
ism was quietly succumbing to some of the same forces that had once given it 
strength. As the country spread, authority was diluted and parochial con- 
cerns came to the fore. The sectional interests of the South had suffered only 
a temporary setback in the nullification controversy. As Stanley Elkins has 
noted, Americans were adopting a new system of values that allowed them 
to question the very society which had made their success possible. Detail- 
ing the effects of this “‘institutional breakdown in an age of expansion,”’ 
Elkins concludes, ‘“There was no other symbol of vitality to be found than 
the individual. . . . Every reward which the age offered seemed pointed out 
by the way of self-reliance.’’?° 

It is in this manner that Emersonian ideals came at last to prevail. As 
nationalism waned under the pressures of mobility, attention was redirected 
to individual democratic rights, and the abolitionists were discovered to be 
victims rather than villains. Many people who had no particular love for 
antislavery causes could nevertheless appreciate the urgency of reacting 
when fundamental freedoms of speech, press, assembly, and petition were 
being violated. If Garrison could not safely conduct an antislavery meeting, 
if editors could be harassed and their presses destroyed, if Congress could 
refuse categorically to receive antislavery petitions from its constituents, if 
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an abolitionist school teacher in Connecticut could be imprisoned for the 
crime of educating black girls, something was terribly wrong and could no 
longer be conveniently ignored. In the name of democratic principles, the 
North rallied in defense of her erstwhile pariahs. As the national conformity 
of Tocqueville gave way to the democratic individualism of Emerson, 
abolitionism became respectable. 
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‘All translation is a compromise. . . . 
Benjamin Jowett 


**Yet who would wish to discourage the peoples of the world from 
translating, merely because it is fundamentally impossible?”’ 
Thomas Mann 


The builders of Babel were rewarded with a diversity of tongues, and ever 
since those mythic days man has needed translators. This function has been 
fulfilled by hacks and geniuses, plodders and poets, but it is only recently 
that the translation process has been given the considered study it so 
desperately needs. Nonetheless, as Rainer Schulte points out, translation 
continues to struggle for recognition.' Translation centers, workshops, 
universities, and personal inclination produce an abundance of translated 
material each year, and the journals and book racks are filled with English 
versions of Italian poetry, Japanese fiction, Russian criticism, and Tibetan 
memoirs. Everyone is either a craftsperson, a poet, or a translator; even 
those who do not know a word of German or Italian can work up a new 
version of the Duino Elegies or the Divine Comedy. Imagine Schlegel and 
Tieck translating Shakespeare via a German crib prepared for them by some 
intermediary; that is probably the way the Septuagint was created as well! 
Despite the occasional temporary success of collaborations—like the Leish- 
man/Spender Elegies—the great translators generally worked alone: Lowe- 
Porter on Mann, Scott-Moncrieff on Proust. And despite the attestations of 
those who should know better, translators whose familiarity with the origi- 
nal language is deficient produce sloppy translations: 


I am told that the French translator of William Faulkner has only a 
fair-to-middling knowledge of English; but he knows his own language 
and Greek and Latin very well. The French translator of James Cain 
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cannot carry on the simplest conversation in English; but her translation 
of The Postman Always Rings Twice, a most difficult book to translate, 
is masterful. These facts surprise no one except those unacquainted 
with the problems of translating.” 


Burton Raffel, in his superb Forked Tongue, takes scholars to task for 
their petty criticisms of mistranslations, and indeed within the context of his 
discussion he is extremely convincing. But what is one to do with Sidonie K. 
Lederer’s translations of Chekhov’s letters? Simon Karlinsky, whose own 
work on Chekhov may prejudice him slightly, is well within his rights to 
criticize The Selected Letters of Anton Chekhov, a volume that was inexplic- 
ably praised by Russian scholars. Difficult passages in the original are 


expunged and mistranslations or flowery locutions abound. Karlinsky offers 
the following examples: 


CHEKHOV LEDERER 


. . . Keeps pointing his . . . keeps sending photos 
camera at something . . . to people .. . 


I will have to borrow I must get busy 
money 


unintelligent women pumpkin heads 


excitement emotional stimulation 


Thus Karlinsky’s admonition is justified and applicable generally: 
** |. . People who do not understand the basic elements of Russian should 
not translate great writers of Mother Russia.’”* 

If the good intentions of neophytes and unknowns result in inferior and 
misleading translations, how should one react to Ezra Pound’s ineptitudes? 
Raffel observes that ‘“Together with Waley, I suspect, Pound is responsible 
for virtually all that is good in Modern English and American verse 
translation.’’* Even a perceptive and skillful translator like Raffel can be 
fooled, if he knows little or no Latin or Greek. Additionally, Raffel con- 
sistently forgives translation errors and intentional changes (in poetry), 
which he prefers to dry literal renditions, as long as the original is not 
betrayed. Gilbert Highet is not so forgiving. Nor does he think so highly of 
Pound, creator of ‘* . . . formless and arrogant utterances that he called 
poems. . . .””> Highet goes on to castigate Pound for his execrable knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek and for the inadequate translations that he foisted on 
his readers. Pound also cheated: according to Highet, he used a 1538 Latin 
crib of The Odessey, and multiplied its errors. In a word, ‘‘Pound takes 
Homer’s brisk, clear narrative and makes it a halting monologue studded 
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with wrongheaded and meaningless phrases, like the ramblings of a medium 
or the reminiscences of an alcoholic.’”® 

Pound’s defenders might claim that he was only doing a free translation, a 
form favored by those who prefer to deviate from the original rather than 
produce stylistic ineptitudes in the target language. The antipode of this is 
the literal translation. (Consider Nabokov’s prosaic rendering of Eugene 
Onegin.) There is, of course, a broad area between these two extremes. 
(Here I am speaking of actual translation. The use of an original merely as 
inspiration is really another matter.) There are also two basic translation 
methods: one can either work one’s way through a piece word by word orone 
can attempt to conceptualize the entire piece (easy to do with a short lyric, 
more difficult with a longer poem, impossible with a lengthy novel or epic) 
and then create a translation that is true to the spirit of the original, although it 
can be false to individual words and phrases. The pitfalls involved in this 
latter method are numerous, as I have pointed out in a comparative study of 
two translations of some Vicente Aleixandre poems.’ Theodore Savory cites 
an example that may help to clarify this. The German proverb ‘‘Mit Wélfen 
muss man heulen’’ means ‘‘among wolves one must howl’’ and the im- 
plications are certainly clear in its English rendition, but it is not as potent as 
its English conceptual equivalent, ‘‘when in Rome do as the Romans,’’® 
despite the fact that the latter is a cliche. The literal English of this example 
may be defensible, but ‘‘Das sind mir spanische Dérfer’’—‘‘those are 
Spanish villages to me’’—does not even make sense in English. Here one 
unquestionably requires an equivalent—“‘it is Greek to me’’—rather than a 
literal translation. 

One final problem should be noted: Willis Barnstone insists that a trans- 
lator must always use contemporary language; Donald Davie represents the 
antithetical position, viz., that archaisms are acceptable. Davie, coin- 
cidentally, is a great fan of Pound, and it is Pound who provides the most 
egregious examples of archaic translation in modern poetry.’ Imagine what 
Chaucer would sound like, if modern German or French translators had 
attempted to render him in fourteenth century analogues. They did not and 
their versions are quite successful: 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 

The droughte of March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour 

Of which vertu engendered is the flour; 


Wenn der Aprilmond sanften Regen bringt, 
Der Marzendiirre an die Wurzel dringt, 
Und jede Ader solch Saften schwellt, 
Dass diese Kraft erzeugt die Blumenwelt. .. . 
tr. Wilhelm Hertzbert 
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Quand Avril de ses averses douces 
a percé la sécheresse de Mars jusqu’a la racine, 
et baigné chaque veine de cette liqueur 
par la vertu de qui est engendrée la fleur; 
tr. Louis Cazamian!° 


Out of necessity man must translate, but the perfect translation will always 
elude him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. JOURNALS: Although there are countless periodicals that publish liter- 

ary translations, there are only a handful that are devoted to the translation 

process. 

Delos: A Journal on & of Translation. Delos, which included actual transla- 
tions as well as articles on theoretical and practical matters, was a 
superb periodical. It ceased publication with its sixth issue in 1971. 

Meta: Journal des Traducteurs, Translator’s Journal. Presses de 
l'Université de Montréal, C.P. 6128, Succursale ‘‘A,’’ Montreal, P.Q. 
H3C 337, Canada. Quarterly. $14. Meta is an international journal 
concerned with the translation process. Special issues have covered 
machine aids and medical, legal, and poetic translation. Essays are 
either in French or English. 

Translation. The Translation Center, 307 A Mathematics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, NY 10027. Two issues per year. $6. Although 
Translation does publish some material on translators and the transla- 
tion process, it is really a journal of translations. It is flawed by the lack 
of original language texts. 

Translation Review. The American Literary Translators Association, P.O. 
Box 7939, Austin, TX 78712. Irregular. $25, membership. Transla- 
tion Review is the only American journal devoted exclusively to the 
translation process. Its interviews, articles, reviews, announcements, 
and bibliographies are invaluable to anyone interested in the subject. 

General periodicals sometimes dedicate individual issues to translation: 

The Kenyon Review, NS IV (2) (Spring 1982). P.O. Box 1308L, Fort Lee, 
NJ 07024. This number contains essays on translation by George 
Steiner, Emergy George, and Robert Bly. 

Pacific Moana Quarterly, 5 (1) (January 1980). Issue entitled ‘*Translation: 
Agent of Communication.’’ Outrigger Publishers, P.O. Box 13-049, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. There are some translations and many short 
essays. 

Sub-Stance, No. 16 (1977). Issue entitled ‘*Translation/Transformation.’’ 
Department of French and Italian, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
WI 53706. Here one will find many unusual and esoteric linguistically 
oriented pieces. 
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B. MONOGRAPHS: There is a rich literature on translation (practice, 
theory, problems) and the following list will serve merely as an introduction 
to the non-linguistic aspects. 

Arrowsmith, William and Roger Shattuck, eds. The Craft and Context of 
Translation. Austin: The University of Texas, 1961. Out of print. The 
Craft and Context of Translation consists of essays (including an 
informative piece by Richard Howard on the professional translator) 
and brief comments on needed translations from a variety of languages. 
Interesting. 

Brower, Reuben A., ed. On Translation. Cambridge: Harvard University, 
1959. Out of print. On Translation, the twenty-third volume in the 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature series, contains essays by 
Richard Lattimore, Vladimir Nabokov, and Roman Jakobson, inter 
alios, as well as an extensive annotated bibliography. 

Congrat-Butler, Stefan, ed. Translation & Translators: An International 
Directory and Guide. New York: Bowker, 1979. $35. This is a manda- 
tory reference tool for anyone interested in translation. It is divided into 
eight sections including a listing of awards, fellowships, grants, and 
prizes; a compilation of codes of practices, model contracts, copyright 
information, and legislation; a bibliography of journals and books; and 
an extensive register of translators and interpreters. The register is not 
merely an alphabetical listing; it is cross-referenced from every con- 
ceivable linguistic angle. There are many other features. An indispens- 
ible volume. 

Proetz, Victor. The Astonishment of Words: An Experiment in the Compari- 
son of Languages. Austin: The University of Texas, 1971. $9.95. This 
is an unusual compilation of English texts, comparative German and 
French translation, and brief commentary. Informative. 

Raffel, Burton, The Forked Tongue: A Study of the Translation Process. 
The Hague: Mouton, 1971. $17.75. Burton’s volume is one of the best 
individually authored monographs. It is stimulating, elucidating, and 
informative. The correspondence that is included would be of interest 
even to sophisticated translators and scholars. The trials and tribula- 
tions of the translator are almost insuperable, but the rewards are worth 
the misery. All of this comes through in these letters on Old English and 
Indonesian translation. ‘‘A Translation Mirror,’’ a chapter devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the translation process through actual examples, is 
invaluable. 

Steiner, George. After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation. New 
York: Oxford University, 1975. $22.50. Paper, 1976. $5.95. Steiner’s 
study of language and the translation process is probably the finest ever 
done. He has the advantage of being totally trilingual (and rather more 
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humble than Nabokov), and he is therefore able to make observations 
that less gifted commentators cannot. The extensive bibliography is 
superb. An awesome achievement. 

Van Hoof, Henry. /nternational Bibliography of Translation. Pullach bei 
Miinchen: Verlag Dokumentation, 1973. 98DM. Van Hoof’s work is 
divided into three parts—bibliography, organizations, publishers— 
and eight subdivisions. More than 4600 titles are listed. 
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Lawrence Cremin’s conception of curriculum underlies his historical 
description of education in the United States. He writes: 


. classroom teachers have to begin to contend with the fact that 
youngsters in the schools have been taught and are being taught by 
many curriculums and that if they want to influence those youngsters 
they must be aware of those curriculums. The Children’s Television 
Workshop has a curriculum. The Encyclopaedia Britannica has a 
curriculum. The Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts have curriculums. Our 
churches and synagogues have curriculums. And each family has a 
curriculum, though in many instances that curriculum may do little 
more than leave youngsters to the fortunes of the other educators.! 


How does Cremin understand the curriculum? It is an important idea in his 
theory of education. For him, a curriculum is any set of intentional activities, 
designed to achieve over time particular goals perceived as worthwhile. The 
curriculum includes the totality of the forms, subject matters and methods 
for transmitting, evoking or acquiring certain values, beliefs, un- 
derstandings, feelings and skills. 

In traditional curricular theory, a curriculum is a means for preparing 
individuals for living in their culture. Consisting of goals, objectives and 
designated subject matter, a curriculum suggests styles and strategies of 
teaching and learning, and methods for judging the results and is an in- 
tentional process conducted in a formal setting. As a sequential pattern, a 
curriculum is a vehicle for teaching and learning skills and understandings at 
designed times by worthwhile means. In this context, as Zais states, curricu- 
lum refers to ‘‘a program of studies,’’ ‘‘all school experiences,’’ ‘‘intended 
learning outcomes,’’ and ‘‘planned activities.’’? 

While this concept of curriculum covers various affairs, the context is 
formal. The criteria are: something must be taught and learned; experiences 
must be had; a plan of intended results must be used; and, there must be an 
assessment of actual outcomes. Thus, as Saylor et aliter say, a curriculum 
guides educational experiences.° 





Cremin’s Conception of Curriculum 


With this framework for discussing Cremin’s notion of curriculum, we 
move to his idea of education, and the form it provides for his conception of 
curriculum. Cremin states that: 


I have conceived of education in this essay as the deliberate, systemat- 
ic, and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or acquire knowledge, 
attitudes, values, skills, or sensibilities, and any learning that results 
from the effort, direct or indirect, intended or unintended.* 


Cremin proposes an ecological perspective which looks at the complex 
totality of relations among situations, institutions and individuals in a 
society. He has generated a theory of education grounded in the relationships 
between the educational processes of institutions, individuals and society.° 
The definitions of education and, later, of curriculum provide two fun- 
damental concepts for his theory of education. Both ideas specify what is the 
object of study for educational history (at least from Cremin’s perspective). 
His definitions of education and curriculum attempt, as Cremin puts it: **. . . 
not less definition but rather better definition in respect to the boundaries of 
problems and the particular phenomena deemed relevant and significant. ’’® 
Thus, his definitions set out the criteria as to what counts as education in a 
society. 

The formulation of this definition of education began with Cremin’s The 
Wonderful World of Ellwood Paterson Cubberly;’ since then, following 
Bailyn’s lead, he has asserted a comprehensive theory of education in order 
to investigate historically the relationships of agencies in forming the Amer- 
ican character. This theory covers an individual’s attempts at self-education 
as well as any institution’s or society’s attempts at shaping personal growth. 
His idea includes the various modes of educating by stating that transmit- 
ting, eliciting, or acquiring are different ways of doing education, resulting 
in both “‘hidden’’ and designed outcomes. And, throughout everything, the 
activity, if not the results, is intentional.*® 

According to Cremin, because individuals are actively concerned with 
setting up, arranging, and thinking of goals, structuring and judging be- 
havioral or mental states, and obtaining results of some kind, educating is a 
deliberate enterprise, an effort. When people are aware of learning or 
teaching something, education is deliberate. To be deliberate suggests a 
focus, a purpose. Educating is an act aimed at fulfillment. And, if human 
behavior is described as deliberate, it is intentional. 

Being deliberate merges with being systematic. There is a concern for the 
arrangement of the situation. A particular pattern has been imposed upon 
experiencing. A certain design or coherence is given to things. We value 
what we are doing or intending to accomplish. We have decided upon some 
desired outcomes. When Cremin refers to the educational process of a 
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systematic effort, he is referring to the valuing of one way of managing a 
learning situation over another. Being systematic suggests that we value 
certain relationships, goals, people and things and, for the moment, devalue 
all else in experience. This imposes a certain order and structure on our 
actions within the educational environment. Effort is put into the learning 
activity’s direction, its flow, and its circumstances. 

Along with its systematic aspect, Cremin’s educational effort is an activ- 
ity which spans a period of time in a sustained attempt at teaching and 
learning. Just as spatial arrangements structure social relationships, so time 
is allocated and ordered, or managed, with the direction and flow of 
educational processes in mind. This not only contributes to the continuity of 
an educational configuration, but it also maintains its intentional force. The 
constraints of time upon educational processes are consciously used to 
control the forms, means and results of educational configurations: the 
patterns of educating and being educated. 

One such pattern is the educating of oneself. The intentionality of such a 
situation Cremin refers to as ‘‘propriate striving.’’ An educational situation 
(or program) consists of a dynamic relation between a person striving for 
his/her own goals and any institution or group of institutions trying to shape 
the individual to group-goals. Every person has peculiar learning routines 
and objectives; each individual, for Cremin, has a curriculum.” Experience 
becomes educational when the individual controls the force of that experi- 
ence for his/her own good. '° In other words, education is intentional because 
people are engaged in doing something which they consider to be worth- 
while. 

Cremin refers to another pattern of greater magnitude as paideia. As 
Cremin considers it, paideia is to a society what ‘‘propriate striving’’ is to 
the individual.'' Social institutions and society exist in the shaping of 
citizens or members to their goals; they are conservative in a broad sense. 
The intentional educational process of institutions and society form con- 
figurations, i.e., patterns of networking relationships. Such configurations, 
in relation to individuals’ patterns of self-education, represent a society’s 
paideia. 

A society’s paideia is ultimately concerned with those affairs which a 
public considers worthwhile to be both taught and learned. A society’s or a 
public’s educational configurations are intentional when the society or the 
public activity strives to mold its members to the valued and desired 
outcomes which characterize the ideal citizen.'* A society’s, institution’s, 
or individual’s intentional pursuit of desired knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
sensibilities and outcomes is portrayed as a curriculum. Thus, Cremin’s 
conception of education gives form to his use of the idea of curriculum. 

What is Cremin’s notion of curriculum? It appears as an intentional, 
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pluralistic, and goal-directed situation and consists of the interaction of a 
person with the educational forms provided by various social institutions. 
Further, curriculum is the idea which demonstrates relationships of activi- 
ties; patterns of educational processes are seen as deliberate, systematic, and 
sustained. Since the idea of curriculum covers formal as well as informal 
efforts, patterns of socialization become patterns of education; socialization 
agents become teachers; those being socialized become learners. Thus, 
Cremin uses the notion of curriculum to designate intentional patterns or 
configurations of teaching and learning.'* 

When Cremin states that the family has a curriculum" or is intentionally 
educating, he is referring to those things which parents want their children to 
learn and the ways those things are taught. Parents have a sense of what kind 
of persons they want their children to be (although there is a continuum 
ranging from implicit to explicit). Having certain desired ends in mind, they 
raise them according to a prevailing paideia. 

In his Colonial Experience ,'° Cremin gives an example of the curriculum 
of the royal household of England which consisted of ‘‘riding, jousting, 
singing, dancing, religion, manners, and languages.’’ These were things 
nobles and princes and perhaps future kings needed know, so it was thought. 
Hence, deliberate action systematically was taken to achieve these ends over 
time. Parenthetically, the curriculum of the present future king of England 
has consisted of a host of formal and informal educational experiences which 
he and others obviously deemed necessary to mold him to his future role. In 
the homes of lesser folk, as Cremin tells us, apprenticeship or other forms of 
teaching and learning and a different subject matter were the answer. 

Cremin describes ‘‘the deliberate domestic nurture’’ of families, how 
they are the “‘scene of systematic training,’’ how they are indeed the 
“*systematic educator’’ which ‘embraced the entire range of knowledge, 
values, and tastes that constituted the ‘common sense’ of the era. . . .”’'® 
And, he further relates that home’s or family’s curriculum in part was 
constituted by “*. . . strict rules about going to bed early, prohibitions against 
joining in adult conversation, and requirements concerning nightly family 
prayer... .”7!7 

The strategies probably were in the form of such sayings as *‘Early to bed, 
early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise,’’ or ‘“Children should 
be seen but not heard,”’ or the jointly said prayer: ‘‘Now I lay me down to 
sleep. . . .”” According to Cremin, such practices and the use of sayings were 
guided by a sense of valued character traits. Children were taught how and 
why to act in approved ways. What was moral and immoral behavior, what 
were the proper and improper ways for boys and girls, hence, as adults, to act 
were transmitted purposely.'* As Cremin writes: 
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Families of Missouri Synod Lutherans taught their children German; 
families of Sephardic Jews taught their children Hebrew. Fathers 
taught their sons to shoot, hunt, and trap; mothers taught their daugh- 
ters to garden, cook and sew. Parents taught their children to till the 
soil, look after animals, manufacture candles, and repair clothing. 
Siblings taught their brothers and sisters to play games and manage the 
social intricacies of church and school.!® 


This is what Cremin is referring to when he claims that families have 
curricula and teach them. Even if many of the consequences are not fore- 
seen, there are things deliberately said and done, certain behaviors expected, 
sanctions and rewards given out — all aimed at goals deemed desirable. This 
is acurriculum. What is meant by this is that there is a point to the activity .7° 
Parents consciously try to shape and direct their offspring. The kids learn 
things: beliefs, values, attitudes, etc., they need to know to get along in the 
society. But, the curricula of families do not exist in a vacuum; they join with 
what is being taught by others. The churches, synagogues, temples and 
mosques also provide situations of deliberate teaching and learning. 

The curricula of the many and varied religious institutions usually were 
and are more overt in purpose and direction, and more conscious of continui- 
ty than the family’s curriculum. All religious institutions do consider them- 
selves to have a teaching mission; their curricula are explicit and consciously 
organized. 


From stained-glass windows portraying the pious life, to ceremonials 
symbolizing the meaning of experience, to systematic preaching, 
catechizing, and chastisement by the clergy, the church instructed, and 
its curriculum spanned the entire range of human activity.7! 


Such a curriculum consists of forms of behavior deliberately taught such 
as how one correctly makes the sign of the Cross, whether you bow or 
genuflect, and when you are to sit, stand or kneel. For Cremin, learning the 
liturgy in both Old Slavonic and English, and the teaching and learning of 
how one’s rite, which may be Eastern/Byzantine, differs from the Weatern/ 
Roman rite is a curriculum. Ultimately, it is the teaching and learning of 
individual and group differences in feeling and thinking, or paideia. The 
idea becomes clearer with the following: 


Sunday schools, young people’s study groups, men’s and women’s 
organizations, Bible and tract societies, schools, academies, and col- 
leges of various sorts, camp meetings, and mission enterprises—all 
provided opportunities for formal study and instruction, in combination 
with different degrees of sociability, entertainment, and recreation.” 





Cremin’s Conception of Curriculum 


Institutional curricula are educational opportunities for people to learn 
distinct patterns of common human values. Such opportunities for learning 
also are found in such varied contexts as factory routines, the norms and 
standards of dormitory living of factory workers,?* and a conscript army 
which ‘‘proffered models of behavior, models of speech, models of valuing 
and believing, and modes of thinking and analysis.’’** 

The educational situations of family, church, workplace, army or any 
social institution form configurations of interaction. This accounts for the 
pluralism of ‘‘educational agencies’’ and pedagogies. How they join and 
how the configurations provide channels for opportunities and outcomes are 
important.”> 

A public curriculum is formed in the transactions of personal learning 
efforts with institutional educational patterns. Such a curriculum is an 
intentional, public framework and content for teaching and learning how to 
be human. As Cremin puts it, this sense of curriculum rests on ‘“‘the 
perception of all institutions as educational, that they defined, shaped, and 
rationalized human character.’’”° That is, the social institutions through 
their various curricula effect a commonality, a shared sense of goals, e.g., 
either piety, civility and learning, or piety, patriotism and good behavior; in 
other words, a common culture. A society’s curriculum is that society’s 
culture, its paideia.”’ 

The responsibility, however, for teaching or transmitting a society’s 
paideia is not given to any one institution; indeed, it cannot be the sole 
responsibility of a particular institution or set of them; namely, the schools. 
How the curricula of social institutions form patterns, and, ultimately, how 
the larger societal configuration coalesces depends upon how the many 
educational situations accommodate themselves with another; or, how the 
curricula contradict or complement, how they conflict or form consensuses. 
A society’s paideia consists of sets of curricula and sets of intentions and 
consequences, and the configurations they form. Thus, we must talk of 
levels of curricular configurations. Throughout society’s curriculum, there 
are horizontal and vertical patterns of configurations. Thus, the historical 
description of a society’s educational process is no mean feat, let alone 
understanding its totality and complexity. 

The ‘‘propriate striving’ of an individual also is a curriculum. As a 
process of self-education, such striving is not haphazard, but is directed 
toward some personally desirable ends. A person’s curriculum is his 
agendum”* of self-realization. Since Cremin’s notion of education includes 
**propriate striving,’’ and since this is as much a curriculum as anything 
else, another dimension has been added: the subjective or private. This 
subjectivity consists of a person’s choices among society’s educational 
opportunities: the objective or public side. An individual picks his way 
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through the curricula of a society’s institutions; examples are the educational 
biographies Cremin presents in Traditions of American Education.”° These 
are paths through a paideia; they are curricula vitae. 

A person generates a curriculum vitae in transversing the curricula of 
institutions. As a listing of educational situations, there is an accounting of 
educational opportunities. A vitae is a demonstration of the forms and 
structures which have been the occasion of deliberate learning, systematical- 
ly over atime. While this propriate striving is possible informally outside of 
institutional frameworks, more often than not, such self-education happens 
within the formal processes along horizontal and vertical dimensions. And, 
as a consequence, the subjective and objective configurations, the private 
and public patterns, as well as their outcomes, are changed to flow in the 
direction of the society’s paideia. 

Cremin’s conception of curriculum is comprehensive and complex. A 
curriculum indicates the existence of specific relationships; between people 
teaching and learning understandings and skills; between institutional forms 
of educating and individuals with private agenda; between configurations of 
goals, subject matter, techniques and strategies of individuals, institutions, 
and the public. Thus, a curriculum is constituted in every deliberate, 
systematic and sustained process of teaching or learning. A curriculum is 
generated and developed when there are conscious attempts to inculcate and 
pass on, or learn those sensibilities, values, attitudes, skills, knowledge and 
behaviors which are perceived as essential or valuable for living, and desired 
for the development of a particular type of character. A curriculum is a 
mediational structure which defines not only valued personality types but 
also the forms of valued participation in a society, institution, or everyday 
situation.*° 

In conclusion, Cremin’s conception of curriculum does fit in with some 
commonly-held notions of curriculum and even buttresses them. Given his 
definition of education, the idea widens the scope of use to processes of 
education other than the formal schooling process. And, while inclusive of 
formal plans and intentions, his idea of curriculum also covers informal 
plans for educating, and intentional processes not planned formally or 
informally,*! i.e., much of familial education. Also, because curriculum, 
for Cremin, is a relational and mediational state-of-affairs, an individual’s, 
institution’s or society’s configuration of education is subject to change in 
response to other configurations or curricula. Assessment of, and the 
redefinition of goals, objectives, things to be learned and taught are made 
consciously in answer to other patterns. Effective curricula or configurations 
of educating must be evaluated constantly in terms of their changing circum- 
stances. >? 

While the conception is significant, it is not capable of giving us a 
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normative view of curriculum.*? Evaluation is limited due to the multiplicity 
of configurations and the complexity of their intentions. Traditional curricu- 
la would have us assess the actual outcomes in terms of predefined out- 
comes; to see, in fact, if the intended outcomes are effectively realized. 
Traditional curricular theory also would have us evaluate the efficacy of the 
predefined outcomes in terms of a set of goals, or rationale based upon value 
commitments. These value assumptions determine whether an educational 
practice is worthwhile, hence educational or miseducational. However, 
Cremin’s concept of curriculum limits us to the evaluation of effective or 
ineffective configurations of education; we cannot judge if a configuration is 
educational or miseducational. 

Thus, while Cremin’s idea of curriculum, and ultimately his theory of 
education, aids us in locating educational phenomena upon the social land- 
scape and explaining their dynamics, it begins to limp as a theory of 
educating people. This happens when the standard for judging a worthwhile 
educational experience is that effective learning and teaching is a conse- 
quence of an awareness of historical and contemporary configurations of 
education and their relationships. This is quite pragmatic but limiting. 

Admittedly, Cremin is describing and explaining educational practices 
and contents in their historical development and maintenance. But, to say 
that a particular configuration of educating (or curriculum) is effective or 
ineffective is merely to say that in this or that context it works or it does not 
work. While this is a type of evaluation, this does not give grounds for 
claiming a particular intentional teaching or learning activity or pattern is 
miseducational (since even these can be effective). Hence, indoctrinating 
and training programs are curricula and they are either effective or in- 
effective; but, they cannot be judged in any other manner if one uses 
Cremin’s conception of curriculum. Of course, they sometimes contradict 
and are contradicted but they also complement and are complemented. 
Thus, the only form of evaluation for a particular pattern is its historical 
survival which is contingent upon its success or failure (its effectiveness) of 
fitting an individual into a society’s culture or making a match between 
intended and actual outcomes. If it is granted that Cremin’s definitions are 
the criteria for what are educational phenomena in a society, then Cremin’s 
historical mill does not grind fine enough. 
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Book Review Essay 


The False Promise of the Paideia: Reviewed by: 

A Critical Review of The Paideia 

Proposal Nel Noddings 
School of Education 

by Mortimer J. Adler Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 


The Paideia Proposal is offered as an educational prescription for all of 
America’s children. It is based on two major premises: that ‘‘the shape of the 
best education for the best is not unknown to us’’ (p. 7) and that ‘‘the best 
education for the best . . . is the best education for all.’’ (p. 6) Surely no 
humane and decent person finds it easy to counsel against a proposal that 
promises to provide the ‘‘same quality of schooling to all,’’ and thereby to 
educate all of our children to their fullest potential. Hard as it is, however, I 
believe that we should reject the recommendations in The Paideia Proposal. 
I will argue that ‘‘equality of quality’’ in education cannot be achieved by 
forcing all students to take exactly the same course of study, nor can the ideal 
of a democratic, classless society be actualized by establishing only one 
model of excellence. 

The Paideia’s recommendations fall into two major categories: content 
and method. Those on method will be discussed at the end of this essay. The 
recommendations on content are encapsulated in this paragraph from the 
Paideia: 

The course of study to be followed in the twelve years of basic schooling 


should, therefore, be completely required, with only one exception. That 
exception is the choice of a second language. (p. 21) 


There is little use in arguing directly against the Paideia’s recommenda- 
tions, because they follow inexorably from Mortimer Adler’s two basic 
assumptions. But both of Adler’s premises may be called into question as 
well as his strategy of persuasion; linking John Dewey and Robert Hutchins 
together as though no disagreement separated the two should cause thought- 
ful educators considerable uneasiness. I will start by examining that strate- 
gy, and then I will examine each of Adler’s premises in turn. 


l. 


The Paideia Proposal is dedicated to Horace Mann, John Dewey, and 
Robert Hutchins, ‘‘who would have been our leaders were they alive 
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today.’’ This is a lovely dedication, but Adler fails to mention that, if Dewey 
and Hutchins were alive today, they would almost certainly be engaged in 
the continuing battle of method and principle that they so vigorously 
mounted during their actual lifetimes. Mr. Hutchins would be an eloquent 
and outspoken advocate of the Paideia; Mr. Dewey would be a softer spoken 
but rigorously thoughtful opponent of the program. To suggest, even tacitly, 
that the Paideia fulfills the dreams and recommendations of both John 
Dewey and Robert Hutchins does a monumental disservice to John Dewey. 
The man and his educational thought deserve better. Further, Adler is 
thoroughly informed on the differences I shall point out, and one wonders 
why he chose to omit their discussion. Perhaps he believes that it is high time 
for reconciliation between Hutchins and Dewey and that this reconciliation 
holds promise for real improvement in the system of public education that 
both men loved (in some ideal form) and that is now so terribly beset with 
problems. Granted this generous motive, he still cannot responsibly attempt 
to effect reconciliation by assimilating a worthy opponent to the position of 
his adversary without even mentioning the problems that opponent would 
encounter in considering such a reconciliation. 

Dewey and Hutchins are linked in Adler’s arguments through their mani- 
fest interests in democracy and ‘‘equality of quality’’ in education. But their 
views on both concepts differed radically. Adler refers to Dewey’s Democ- 
racy and Education when he says: 


A revolutionary message of that book was that a democratic society 
must provide equal opportunity not only by giving to all its children the 
same quantity of public education—the same number of years in 
school—but also by making sure to give to all of them, all with no 
exceptions, the same quality of education. (Paideia, p. 4) 


Now, it is clear that Dewey did advocate a substantial ‘‘equality of 
quality’’ in education for all children. But his ideas on this were very 
different from those of Hutchins. In The School and Society, Dewey said: 


What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children. Any other ideal for our schools is 
narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our democracy. (1899, 
p. 3) 


Clearly, we have to ask what Dewey meant when he referred to ‘‘the best 
and wisest parent.”’ It is crystal clear at the outset, however, that he meant by 
“*best’” something very different from the ‘‘best’’ of Hutchins in the initial 
premises cited by Adler. Yet Adler throws them together in the same 


paragraph as though both were advocates of the program under construction. 
He says: 
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There is no acceptable reason why trying to promote equality should 
have led to a lessening or loss of quality. Two decades after John 
Dewey, another great American educator, Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
as much committed to democracy as Dewey was before him, stated the 
fundamental principle we must follow in our effort to achieve a true 
equality of educational conditions. ‘“The best education for the best,”’ 
he said, “‘is the best education for all.’’ (Paideia, p. 6) 


Dewey would certainly challenge this premise if ‘‘best’’ is interpreted as 
**intellectually best’’—as it surely is in the writings of Hutchins and Adler. 
Further, Dewey did challenge both premises in direct rebuttal of Hutchins. 
In a series of 1937 articles in The Social Frontier, Dewey criticized the 
program of higher education that Hutchins proposed in The Higher Learning 
in America. Dewey made it clear in the ensuing exchange of views that, 
while he accepted and admired some of Hutchins’ analysis, he rejected the 
proposed remedy. He said: 


The essence of the remedy . . . is emancipation of higher learning from 
. . . practicality, and its devotion to the cultivation of intellectuality for 
its own sake. (1937, p. 103) 


Dewey’s objections to the remedies suggested in The Higher Learning 
centered on two matters that he thought were at the heart of Hutchins’ ideas: 
belief in ‘‘the existence of fixed and eternal authoritative principles’ and the 
separation of ‘‘higher learning from contemporary social life.’’ It is not an 
exaggeration to say that Dewey’s voluminous writings over a lifetime of 
effort attacked these ideas again and again from a wide variety of per- 
spectives. The separation of learning from contemporary social life was, 
indeed, a favorite target of his criticism. Exactly the same objections may be 
brought against the Paideia: It elevates intellectual life above that which it 
should serve (the social communion of human beings), and it assumes an 
essential sameness in human beings and values that suggests, logically, a 
sameness in education. 

It would be fun (and instructive, too) to follow the Dewey-Hutchins 
debate further, but I cannot do that here. Suffice it to say that these two great 
educators did not really communicate with each other. Hutchins, indeed, 
began his rejoinder to Dewey by saying that he could not ‘‘in any real sense”’ 
respond to Dewey for 


Mr. Dewey has stated my position in such a way as to lead me to think 
that I cannot write, and has stated his own in such a way as to make me 
suspect that I cannot read. (1937, p. 137) 


This sort of wit was a favorite gambit of Hutchins. He did not engage in 
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dialogue with Dewey and continually side-stepped Dewey’s most telling 
points, preferring to display verbal pyrotechnics and to persuade through 
rhetoric. The same charade is now being replayed. Adler offers us a tightly 
argued program based on rhetorical premises, themselves entirely un- 
supported by logical argumentation. Accept his premises and he has you, 
because he does not make errors in the logic of developing his program. 
What is sad is that so many educators are listening to Adler without amurmur 
of logical protest. He is right about one thing—and, paradoxically, it is 
working for him—the education of educators is not all that it should be. 


2. 


Let me raise a murmur of logical protest. Put aside for the moment the 
premise that makes claims about the ‘‘shape of the best education,’’ and let’s 
concentrate on the other: The best education for the best is the best education 
for all. 

The word ‘“‘best’’ is used three times here. All three uses invite scrutiny, 
but the second deserves special attention. It is used elliptically as a noun. If 
we insist that the ellipsis be filled and that *‘best’’ be used as an adjective, 
what noun will it modify? It is clear that ‘“best’’ is not meant to modify such 
nouns as “‘life’’ or “‘effort’’ or ‘‘performance’”’ or the like. Both Hutchins 
and Adler are talking about people when they refer to *‘the best.’’ Now what 
noun shall we insert: people? students? minds? It is eminently clear that 
Hutchins meant to refer to an intellectually best when he used the word and 
that an accurate filling in of the ellipsis would be, ‘‘The best education for 
the intellectually best students is the best education for all.’’ Further, 
because the two premises have influenced each other historically, ‘‘in- 
tellectually best’’ has been narrowed to ‘‘academically best’’ in the tradi- 
tional sense. Adler wants all children to receive an education that is, in 
content at least, the education designed for our academically best students. 

Why should we consider doing this? Are the academically best the only 
group that should provide a model for school learning? Is the mission of the 
school to provide training or “‘education’’ only for the mind? Or are there 
many models of excellence that must be recognized in both society and 
school? In my own secondary schooling, I participated in a program very 
like the one Adler outlines. I loved it. I was completely captivated by 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars, geometry, trigonometric identities, and even Cicero’s 
essay on old age. It was not until years later that I learned about the utter 
misery most of my classmates endured in the ‘‘same’’ environment. Mr. 
Adler, to his great credit, would try to alleviate that misery by better 
classroom teaching and individual coaching, but he is mistaken in what he 
believes would be effected. No special effort or even genius in teaching 
would have brought most of my classmates into fair competition with me. 
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Whatever they did, however they improved, I would have done more of it 
and at a higher level. It is not that I was ‘‘better’’ than they. I was interested 
in the sort of material the school wanted me to learn. Now one might claim a 
special benefit in this side effect: the academically able would be pushed 
through increased competition to surpass themselves. But then they would 
be engaged in academics (if they remained engaged) for largely the wrong 
reasons and with loss of the joy that accompanies doing what one has chosen 
out of love to do. We should consider The Paideia’s proposals, then, if we 
want this sort of effect. 

Giving all of our children the same education, especially when that 
‘*sameness’’ is defined in a model of intellectual excellence, cannot equalize 
the quality of education. When parents and their children want the sort of 
education prescribed in the Paideia, it seems right to accommodate them, 
but to impose a plan such as this on all children in the name of equality is 
wrong. It proceeds in part from the stated assumption that we are ‘‘political- 
ly a classless society’’ and that we should, therefore, be an ‘‘educationally 
classless society.’’ Mr. Adler has the cart before the horse. We are not, in 
any but the most technical sense, a classless society and to impose a uniform 
and compulsory form of education on all children is likely to aggravate an 
already unhealthy condition. When children must all study the same material 
and strive to meet the same standards, it becomes infinitely easier to sort and 
grade them like so many apples on a conveyor belt. Some children will be in 
the top quartile and some will be in the bottom quartile. Are we to say, then, 
that they all had an ‘‘equal chance’’ and that the ‘‘classes’’ thus established 
are, at least, objectivly and fairly established? 

To put the horse properly before the cart, we would have to ask what 
education might do to help the society arrive at the classless ideal it has stated 
for itself. Many theorists insist that the schools can do very little to change 
the society. As institutions of the society, they are instruments for the 
reproduction of society as it is. We can certainly take a more hopeful view 
than this, but whatever view we take must be realistic at the outset. People in 
our society perform a huge variety of tasks, have hundreds of different 
interests, hold a variety of precious values. We do not offer equality when 
we ask them to model themselves after the traditional profile of an ‘‘in- 
tellectual best.’’ What the schools need to do, instead, is to legitimize 
multiple models of excellence, e.g., mechanical, artistic, physical, pro- 
ductive, academic, and caretaking. Standing over all these should be the 
ethical, for what we need far more urgently than intellectual prowess is 
ethical goodness. 

Many thoughtful planners shrink from the notion of ‘‘multiple models’’ of 
excellence because they believe the schools are already asked to accomplish 
too much. John Gardner, for example, in his influential Excellence (1961), 
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lauded excellence in all its forms at the level of societal activity, but he 
charged the school with the task of promoting only academic excellence. It 
seems entirely right in a society such as ours to value ‘‘excellent plumbers 
above mediocre philosophers,’’ but must we not also value the budding 
plumber—the youngster who will be a craftsman—while he or she is still a 
student? Gardner argued that the schools cannot do everything and that they 
are best organized to achieve academic excellence. The weakest part of his 
argument was revealed when he admitted that some youngsters (probably 
many) would not do well in a program so oriented. They would have to 
understand, he said, that the failure they had experienced in school was only 
one form of failure and that they might still achieve excellence in other 
enterprises. But I ask you this: How is a youngster who has been at the 
bottom of the heap for twelve years going ‘‘to understand’’ that his or her 
failure so far is only ‘‘one form’’ of failure? Surely, if we value plumbing, 
and farming, and dancing, and writing, and repairing electronic devices at 
the societal level, we can find ways of valuing the talents that lead to these 
occupations during school years. We really have to do this if our talk of 
equality is to be anything more than mere talk. 

To be reasonable, however, we do have to consider Gardner’s concern 
that demands on the schools have so proliferated that they cannot achieve 
any sort of excellence. I suggest that it is not subject and activity demands 
that have overburdened our schools but, rather, demands to solve the 
problems of a society unwilling to bear its burdens where they should 
properly be shouldered. A society unwilling to rid itself of racial prejudice 
asks the schools to achieve desegregation. A society unwilling to talk with 
its children about love, delight, and commitment asks the schools to teach 
sex education. A society unwilling to recognize the forms of excellence that 
Mr. Gardner identifies asks the schools to teach everyone algebra. The 
greatest burden of the schools, as a result, is trying to find some way to teach 
to adequately intelligent students things that they do not want to learn. 

Acting on the Paideia would not produce a ‘‘classless education.’’ The 
Paideia selects a form of education traditionally associated with an academi- 
cally privileged class—*‘education for the best’’—and prescribes it for all 
children, regardless of home influences, individual interests, special talents, 
or any realistic hope that all can participate in the sort of professional life that 
such an education has traditionally aspired to. Even if we were to deny the 
existence of classes in our current society, we would inevitably produce 
them under the Paideia. In this system, everyone is to be judged by the 
standards usually applied to the academically talented. I object to this. I 
object as a teacher, as a parent, and as a thoughtful human being. There is 
more to life, more to excellence, more to success, and more to devotion than 
can be captured in a single intellectual model of excellence. 
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To provide an equal quality of education for all our children requires, 
first, that we hold the variety of their talents and legitimate interests to be 
equally valuable. This does not mean that schools should provide no com- 
mon learnings. Of course the schools should teach all children to read, write, 
and compute. But the schools should also teach all children how to operate 
the technical machinery and gadgets that fill our homes and offices; to care 
responsibly for living things; to develop their bodies for lifelong physical 
grace; to obtain and convey information; to use their hands in making and 
finishing things; to develop their receptive capacities in the arts; to develop a 
commitment to service in some capacity. This sounds like an impossible 
list—and it is almost certainly incomplete. But the beautiful truth is that 
when we take all of the valuable aspects of life into consideration and when 
we respect all of our children’s legitimate interests in our educational 
planning, it becomes easier to teach the basic skills. They become obviously 
necessary to the satisfaction of real problems and actual tasks. The answer is 
not to spend more and more time on ‘‘basics’’ but to revitalize the basics in a 
broad scheme of general education that is laid out boldly along the entire 
continuum of human experience. 

Now, I can imagine at least some of the advocates of Paideia saying: But 
that is exactly what we mean to do; that is what education for the best has 
traditionally done! It provides a broad, general education that aims to 
liberate the human mind; it conduces to the ‘‘examined life.”’ It. . . ‘‘Whoa 
up!’’ I’d have to say. You are still talking about an essentially abstract and 
bookish sort of education. Consider this: Is it not at least possible that 
academic talent is per se a somewhat specialized talent? If it is, and I believe 
there is evidence to support the contention, then so long as our schooling is 
highly ‘‘intellectualized,’’ we have a specialized curriculum no matter how 
many traditional subjects we force people to take in the name of breadth. 
Such a program can hardly meet the criteria for ‘‘equality of quality.”’ 


2. 


Now, consider the second premise. Adler claims that ‘‘the shape of the 
best education for the best is not unknown to us.”’ If he means by this that we 
know what has been provided for an intellectually and socially privileged 
class in the past, the claim seems reasonable. The force of his argument 
would then be, *‘Let us now give all our children what we have given these 
privileged few in the past.’’ But is the traditional ‘education for the best”’ 
really the ‘‘best’’ even for our academically most able students? On what 
grounds is it so judged? The Paideia aims at an education that will enable all 
children 
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to earn a living in an intelligent and responsible fashion, to function as 
intelligent and responsible citizens, and to make both of these things 
serve the purpose of leading intelligent and responsible lives—to enjoy 
as fully as possible all the goods that make a human life as good as it can 
be. (p. 18) 


‘**To achieve these three goals,’’ Adler writes, 


basic schooling must have for ail a quality that can be best defined, 
positively, by saying that it must be general and liberal; and negatively, 
by saying that it must be nonspecialized and nonvocational. (p. 18) 


There are at least two difficulties here. One has to do with the word 
**vocational’’ and its uses. Another is the meaning of ‘‘nonspecialized.’’ I 
have already argued that the sort of abstract and bookish education recom- 
mended by the Paideia is itself—in spite of its internal breadth—a special- 
ized curriculum. It is designed for those whose further education will be 
academic, and there is little evidence that it will promote continued learning 
across other fields of endeavor. One could design a *‘mechanical-technical’’ 
education every bit as broad (internally) as the Paideia’s ‘‘liberal’’ educa- 
tion (thus avoiding the rapid obsolescence of skills), and most of us would 
still consider it too highly specialized to be used exclusively and for all our 
children. One can imagine, however, several such beautifully designed 
curricula, equally valuable, each characterized by internal breadth, offered 
on equal levels and freely chosen by well-informed students. This sort of 
plan might realistically avoid premature specialization. Further, the freedom 
of choice provided seems appropriate preparation for democratic life. 

In its own effort to prepare children ‘“‘equally’’ for participation in 
“*democracy,”’ the Paideia sacrifices a first principle of democracy: In the 
pursuit of eventual freedom, it denies students any freedom whatsoever in 
the choice of their own studies. 


The one-track system of public schooling that The Paideia Proposal 
advocates has the same objectives for all without exception. (p. 15) 


Further, 


All sidetracks, specialized courses, or elective choices must be elimi- 
nated. Allowing them will always lead a certain number of students to 
voluntarily downgrade their own education. (p. 21) 


Think what we are suggesting in making or accepting such a recommen- 
dation. Why should electives in cooking, photography, or science fiction 
constitute a ‘‘downgrading’’ of education? Is James Beard a failure? Is 
Edward Steichen? Is Ray Bradbury? Now I am not arguing for premature 
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specialization. | am simply pointing out what John Dewey counseled again 
and again: Any subject freely undertaken as an occupation—as a set of tasks 
requiring goal-setting, means-ends analysis, choice of appropriate tools and 
materials, exercise of skills, living through the consequences, and evaluat- 
ing the results—is educative. Cooking can be approached with high in- 
telligence and elegant cultural interests or it can deteriorate to baking 
brownies and cleaning ovens; similarly, mathematics can be taught so as to 
require deep reflective and intuitive thinking or it can be taught as a mindless 
bag of tricks. It is not the subjects offered that make a curriculum properly a 
part of education but how those subjects are taught, how they connect to the 
personal interests and talents of the students who study them, and how 
skillfully they are laid out against the whole continuum of human experi- 
ence. 

We see in this discussion another area of great disagreement between John 
Dewey and the perennialists, and this involves the difficulty I mentioned 
concerning the word ‘‘vocational.’’ It is true, as Adler points out, that 
Dewey argued against something called ‘‘vocational education.’’ But 
Dewey was arguing against a narrow form of specialization that tended to 
downgrade the participants as persons. He was arguing against a form of 
schooling, not education at all, that labels some children fit only to do 
Vocation X, where X itself may be held in disdain. More importantly, 


however, he wanted all children to experience education through occupa- 
tions or vocations more broadly construed. He said: 


A vocation signifies any form of continuous activity which renders 
service to others and engages personal powers in behalf of the accom- 
plishment of results. (1916, p. 319) 


Dewey insisted that education could be conducted through occupations or 
vocations in the important sense we are considering here. He insisted upon 
the organic connection between education and personal experience and, 
thus, between education and contemporary social life. Students do not have 
to study exactly the same subject matter nor need they be deprived of choice 
in order to be truly educated. Dewey spoke favorably of Plato’s fundamental 
principle of tailoring education to the abilities of students, but he drew back 
from the hierarchical evaluation connected with this form of education, 
saying: 


His (Plato’s) error was not in qualitative principle, but in his limited 
conception of the scope of vocations socially needed; a limitation of 
vision which reacted to obscure his perception of the infinite variety of 
capacities found in different individuals. (1916, p. 309) 
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Dewey wanted us to avoid two equally pernicious ideas in education: first, 
that education must consist of a set of prespecified material to be transmitted 
to everyone regardless of personal interest; second, that education should 
consist of a hierarchically ordered set of curricula—the ‘‘highest’’ given to 
the ‘‘best,”’ the ‘‘lowest’’ to the ‘‘least.’’ To provide ‘‘equality of quality”’ 
in education for all our children requires that we start with equal respect for 
their talents and aspirations and that we help them to choose wisely within 
the domain of their interests. 

My main aim in this section has been to cast doubt on Mr. Adler’s claim 
that ‘‘the shape of the best education for the best is not unknown to us.’’ On 
the contrary, I believe that far more reflection and responsible experimenta- 
tion are required before we can support such a claim. 


4. 


I promised at the beginning of this essay to say something about the 
recommendations the Paideia makes concerning methods of instruction. 
Three modes of teaching are prescribed, and they are all useful. Each mode 
of teaching is connected to a mode of learning: for the acquisition of 
organized knowledge, didactic instruction is recommended; for the develop- 
ment of intellectual skills, coaching is to be employed; and for the enlarge- 
ment of understanding, insight, and aesthetic appreciation, ‘‘maieutic’ ’ or 
Socratic methods are to be used. All three methods, properly implemented, 
are sound and useful, and education would take a giant step forward if 
teachers were skilled in each of them. 

But the methods as they are described are somewhat warped by the 
prescribed subject matter. There is no mention of the enormous skill re- 
quired of teachers in setting the environment so that children will formulate 
purposes and thus seek to acquire segments of organized knowledge. Nor is 
the choice of coach or the relation between coach and student mentioned. 
These are oversights that I need not belabor. The attitude of which I 
complain pervades the Paideia: Students are treated as ‘‘minds’’ to be filled 
equally with the same quality material. Nowhere is there proper considera- 
tion of the persons who are, in their essential freedom and infinite diversity, 
central and instrumental in their own education. 
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Note 


This paper is built upon an address to the Association of Colorado Independent Schools. 
Their sponsorship is gratefully acknowledged. It does not imply their endorsement of the ideas 
within. 


ERRATUM NOTICE 


—Volume 18, Number 4, Winter 1983 


In Hugh G. Petrie’s article, ‘‘Ontological and Epistemological Realism,”’ 
the last four words of the article, on page 62, should read 


“eé 


. . aS fallible human knowers.’’ 


We at the Journal regret the error. 
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So Reason Can Rule: Reflections Reviewed by: 
on Law and Politics 
David W. Levy 
Scott Buchanan Department of History 
New York: Farrar, Straus, University of Oklahoma 
Giroux, 1982 Norman, Oklahoma 73019 


The first essay in this collection of occasional pieces by Scott Buchanan is 
an address he gave to the 1952 graduating classs at St. John’s University. He 
begins by discussing the ‘‘ritual’’ of graduation and its accompanying 
dogma—it is, he says, a dogma ‘‘full of irony, full of questions for seminar 
discussion.’’ And he adds, almost wistfully, ‘I wish that my part in your 
ritual could be less one-sided.”’ 

A desire to promote a free-swinging discussion with the audience is not 
exactly typical of commencement speakers, of course, but it is a good 
measurement of what Scott Buchanan thought about education. He believed 
in dialogue; he believed in asking the ultimate questions of social policy 
(questions about justice and injustice) and of morality (inquiries about right 
and wrong); and he believed that the classics and the liberal arts were the 
indispensable tools of those who wished to participate intelligently in the 
great conversation. ‘‘Scott Buchanan is the only human being I have 
known,”’ wrote Clifton Fadiman, ‘‘of whom one might have said, ‘Socrates, 
however much greater, must have been a little like this man.’ ”’ 

Buchanan, who died in 1973, was best known for two activities. Together 
with Stringfellow Barr, he established the ‘‘great books’’ curriculum at St. 
Johns after 1937. Secondly, in 1957, he joined Robert M. Hutchins as a 
consultant to the fund for the Republic in Santa Barbara. His students and 
friends have gathered this collection of thirteen essays in an attempt to make 
his writings known to a wider audience. A few of the pieces were published 
in relatively obscure places; most were written to provoke discussion among 
the staff at the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

It is, of course, impossible to summarize these essays. Most, but not all of 
them, deal with the nature and role of law in human society, and particularly 
with law’s educational function in the community. Many of them discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Constitution. Buchanan, however, also 
touches upon the distinction between science and technology, the possibility 
of revolution, the hopeful prospect for world government, the troublesome 
nature of the corporation, and many other topics as well. Every essay brings 
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to the surface a quite remarkable fund of learning, a quality of imagination 
which enables the author to put things together in novel and provocative 
ways, and each reveals the results of a lifetime of serious reading and 
rigorous thought. 

It is sad, therefore, that these essays will probably not enhance Scott 
Buchanan’s reputation as a teacher. They are too ‘‘thick,’’ too dense, too 
crowded with rather unorganized (albeit often brilliant) insights. They were 
written to start dialogues among a small group of learned men and women, 
and they will seem, to many readers, to lack the unity, coherence, polish, 
and lucidity which we tend to associate with great teaching. One is left with 
the conviction that this loving attempt on the part of his friends to ‘‘share’’ 
their professor with us has been, in one sense, a failure—simply because 
Buchanan was better represented in the irrecoverable give-and-take of the 
seminar than he was in these essays. 

Plainly, however, the attempt was not entirely a failure. If these essays 
will not enhance his reputation as a teacher, they nonetheless enable us to see 
at work a deeply engaged mind, perfectly at home in the rich tradition of 
western ideas, struggling to confront some of the most perplexing problems 
of our society. As such, these pieces bring to life a model worthy of 
emulation, and what they lack in imparting to us direct instruction, they 
make up for by providing an example of how to think. 
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Getting at the Core: Curricular Reviewed by: 
Reform at Harvard 
Doris L. Prater 
Phyllis Keller School of Education 
Cambridge: Harvard University University of Houston at Clear 
Press, 1982 Lake City 
vii + 201 pp., $15.00 2700 Bay Area Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 77058 


In almost every decade of this century, there has been some type of reform 
movement in undergraduate curriculum. The most common target of such 
movements has been the general education component. Presently, there is a 
growing inclination on the part of a number of institutions to restore some 
sense of coherence to their programs in response to what is viewed as the 
chaos of the sixties. For instance, both Harvard and Princeton have recently 
completed major studies of the general education component for un- 
dergraduates. The report of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, released in the late seventies, which referred to the general 
education component of undergraduate curriculum as a disaster, further 
emphasized the need for reform in this area. (Carnegie Foundation, 1977). 
As Scott (1981) points out, moreover, current discussions about general 
education take on added importance because, for the first time in this 
century, institutions are not experiencing growth. The debates are not only 
discussions of common values and knowledge needed by a well educated 
person, but are exercises in the refinement of institutional identities for the 
purpose of attracting students, employment recruiters, and benefactors. 

Phyllis Keller’s book, Getting at the Core: Curricular Reform at Har- 
vard, documents the work of the Task Force on the Core Curriculum 
appointed at Harvard in 1975. Henry Rosovsky, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, convened the task force group to review the undergraduate 
education component at the university. The book will be read in higher 
education circles for a number of reasons. As Keller points out, the curricu- 
lum of a college or university is the major statement that an institution makes 
about itself. The curriculum speaks to what the institution thinks is important 
to the intellectual development of its students and what it sees as its teaching 
service to society. As one of the nation’s leading universities, Harvard’s 
views will be closely examined by other institutions. In addition, the book 
will generate interest because it emanates from the birthplace of the original 
core curriculum set forth in 1945 in General Education in a Free Society, 
commonly known as the ‘‘Redbook.’’ Although the original core was only 
partially implemented at Harvard, the effect of the document on higher 
education was tremendous. Finally, the book will be of interest because 
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Keller provides an insider’s view of the workings of the committee and 
allows us a glimpse inside a major instiution. 

To appreciate fully the recently adopted core curriculum, one must have 
some knowledge of its 1945 predecessor as well as intervening events at 
Harvard. As described in the Redbook, general education was to help people 
*‘think effectively, to communicate thoughts, to make relevant judgments, 
and to discriminate among values.’ (General Education, 1945, p. 65) The 
core was aimed at developing the whole person, affectively as well as 
intellectually, while reconciling the needs of the individual and society. The 
original document recommended that six of the sixteen year-long courses of 
the college be reserved for general education. All Students were to take the 
same lower-level humanities course (Great Texts in Literature), the same 
lower-level social science course (Western Thought and Institutions), and 
one of two lower level courses in science, emphasizing the historical 
development as well as the basic principles and methods of physics and 
biology. These courses were meant to be interdisciplinary, bearing no 
resemblance to introductory department courses. Students, moreover, were 
to take three upper-level courses from a list approved by the Committee on 
General Education. 

Almost immediately, Harvard’s original general education program un- 
derwent changes of its original objectives. Shifts away from a common core 
of courses to minimally prescribed distribution requirements resulted. Be- 
tween 1963 and 1969, according to Keller, the number of courses sponsored 
by the General Education Committee had risen from 55 to 101. Such core 
courses as ‘‘Computers in Society’’ and ‘“The Scandinavian Cinema’’ were 
listed. Kerr described Harvard in 1963 as a “‘pluralistic’’ (p. 136) institu- 
tion. By the end of the sixties, Keller notes that Harvard had become an 
ungoverned one as well. 

After Derek Bok became president in 1971, he appointed Rosovsky as 
Dean, and Rosovsky in turn appointed a number of groups to investigate 
curricular issues, among these the Task Force on the Core Curriculum. 

The recently adopted core proposes that every undergraduate meet an 
eight course requirement. Students receive exemptions from two of ten 
sub-areas covered by department concentrations. A core-related require- 
ment provides training in expository writing, quantitative reasoning, and 
foreign language. The three most innovative of the new offerings are 
quantitative reasoning, with emphasis on data analysis and the use of 
computers; foreign cultures, reflecting the growth of interest in other 
societies; and moral reasoning. 

The requirement in moral reasoning is particularly interesting. In the 
previous century, a course in Moral Philosophy was required at Harvard, 
reflecting one of the primary goals of college curriculum at that time—to 
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promote the Christian religion. In the new version, the moral reasoning 
requirement does not promote the view of one particular group, but rather 
teaches students to make rational choices among competing values defined 
by groups of equal status within a pluralistic society. 

According to Keller, the distinguishing feature of the core is not so much 
the required subjects as the way in which they are to be treated. The objective 
of these offerings is to introduce students to the kinds of analysis required in 
certain disciplines and to problems to which they might be applied. The 
nature of the learning has shifted from predetermined bodies of knowledge 
to a specific set of skills and modes of thought. While the original general 
education component had attempted a broad survey type introduction to all 
major areas of knowledge, the new requirement isolates ways of tackling 
problems. 

The extent to which Harvard will implement its general education com- 
ponent can not be judged as yet. From the beginning, however, Rosovsky 
appeared to view the reform process as a collective responsibility of the 
faculty and involved as many as possible in the process. The involvement of 
faculty with diverse perspectives necessitated compromise, and some in- 
ternal critics view the finished product as too flawed by compromise to 
project any grand cohesive vision of what general education ought to 
accomplish. In an era of no growth, even in universities such as Harvard, 
voids are filled by making choices and shifting priorities rather than adding 
offerings. These choices may become painful within the university. Further, 
the student body of today is more heterogeneous than previous generations, 
and imposing the same requirements on all students may be troublesome. 
For example, a number of scientists and mathematicians predict that a 
serious science requirement cannot be imposed on every student. Either 
admission standards or course standards will have to change. 

Whether the newly adopted general education core at Harvard has the 
external influence of its predecessor also remains to be seen. The proposed 
general education core does, however, address major areas of concern in 
present day higher education. As Boyer and Levine (1981) point out, general 
education reform tends to run in cycles providing the opportunity peri- 
odically for institutions to reinvent themselves. Events of the 1960’s and 
1970’s significantly changed society in ways that ought to be represented in 
the curriculum. Gros Luis (1981) points out that events of the 1960’s caused 
permanent changes in our society and our universities. For example, it 
became clear that western heritage is not the only heritage in America. He 
sees Yale’s black studies offering as illustrative of an area previously 
neglected. The progress during the last two decades in technology, women’s 
issues, and health issues ought to be incorporated in the general curriculum. 

Certainly, the overwhelming volume of content available in all subject 
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areas today makes the notion of survey courses an impractical approach to 
general education. If reform in general education is viewed as a nostalgic 
return to a single static body of knowledge, then such an approach will not 
meet the needs of the 80’s. Harvard has developed an alternative approach to 
the problem by focusing on the kinds of analysis and modes of thought used 
in a variety of problems posed in their core offerings. Such an approach 
seems a sensible one. 
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The question of what is good teaching has been a puzzle since the time of 
Socrates. Certainly there always have been conventional standards for 
making the judgment. At one time, for example, teaching emphasized 
politeness, orderliness, and adherence to the subject matter. Such standards 
caused one observer to say some time ago that Socrates would not have 
received tenure in the modern school system. Today good instruction con- 
ventionally is thought to require a competency approach. It is fashionable to 
catalog the knowledge and skills necessary to teaching and train the educator 
accordingly. Masters: Portraits of Great Teachers, edited by Joseph Ep- 
stein, shows yet another way to portray good teaching. The book is a 
collection of educators’ biographies, written by their students and first 
published in The American Scholar. The portraits can be added to the role 
models portrayed earlier by Houston Peterson in his edited work, Great 
Teachers: Portrayed by Those Who Studied Under Them (1946). 

Most of the essays in Masters were written in the 1970s, though the 
teaching they describe took place much earlier. The portraits, with one 
exception, are of college and university teachers of arts and letters, physical 
and social sciences, and philosophy and history. Unfortunately, there are no 
portraits of teachers in the applied sciences and professional schools. The 
essays are written by students who themselves have become notable teachers 
and writers, and, therefore, represent judgments by one’s fellow pro- 
fessionals. Epstein does not encumber the writings with his own analysis but 
concludes only that great teachers show a love for their subjects, derive 
satisfaction in arousing that love in students, and have the ability to convince 
their students of the seriousness of what is being taught. 

While the editor’s characteristics no doubt are important, the individual 
authors extend the list. Many former students dwell on a teacher’s passion 
for, and not just a knowledge of, subject matter. For example. I.A. 
Richards, the literature professor, was said to have had a ‘‘compelling belief 
in the absolute reality of the world of poetry, which was not, for him, parallel 
to the world of life but was co-extensive with it, and the means of deepest 
penetration into it.’ The passion for a subject also might account for why, 
on occasion, teachers became angry with students who did not treat their 
work seriously. For instance, F. O. Matthiessen, lecturing on Hamlet, once 
scolded a class for being inattentive. ‘‘He had poured his whole being into 
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this course and said we would not even extend him the courtesy of hearing 
him out,’’ recalled a student. It is reported that later Matthiessen calmed 
down and apologized, but rejoined that ‘‘Hamlet had a temper, too.”’ 

Another generalization is that the great teachers’ interest in knowledge is 
broad rather than narrow. For example, Morris Cohen ‘‘gave his students 
evidence that philosophical thinking counted in all fields and disciplines. 
...’’ The historian Frederick J. Teggart, moreover, never brought up a fact 
**except as a means of casting light upon some problem.’’ A student found 
Yvor Winters, a Stanford literature professor, to be ‘‘honest and straightfor- 
ward . . . Here was someone who . . . told you where he stood, so that you 
had a chance to figure out where you stood,’’ concluded the biographer. 

To deal with a discipline in this manner is to treat it morally. Yvor Winters 
taught that subject matter is moral because it illustrates ‘*how the world is to 
be understood and dealt with.’’ Equally important to pupils is the integrity 
that the teacher demonstrates. Lewis Feuer recalls that the philosopher 
Aurther O. Lovejoy was 


more committed to reason than anyone I ever knew . . . and was 
impervious to ideological fashions . . . [As a consequence,] most 
students disliked what he said and how he said it. . . . All, however, 
were aware of an intellectual power that had the inner moral resources 
to stand on its own, supported by neither sect nor school nor society. 


It may appear to be forgotten today, but the primary function of education 
is to develop one’s mind. This is true not only in philosophy and the social 
sciences, but in the arts as well. A student recalled that Robert Lowell had 
written, in appreciation of Yvor Winters’ poetry, that it meets ‘‘Houseman’s 
test—if you think of it while shaving you will cut yourself.’’ To stimulate 
student thinking, the great teachers often taught by questions and answers. 
One writer recalled that somewhere the philosopher Heidegger said, 
*‘questioning is the piety of thinking.’’ Though the questioning may have 
varied between gentle and forensic, the professors ‘‘never condescended to 
students or indulged their whims’’ but ‘‘challenged . . . and . . . pushed 
[them] to the wall.’’ Thinking is made the aim and substance of education 
through the pursuit of clarity. The point is illustrated by Leo Strauss, who 
taught his students 


to begin by considering political things in the perspective of the com- 
mon citizen. . . . So we learned to trust the superiority of proverbs 
again; we learned to talk in simple words again. Instead of ‘‘values,”’ 
we talked of good and bad; we discussed unhappiness rather than 
alienation, and things ceased to be dysfunctional—they just did not 
work. Gradually we realized that Hegel was right when he insisted that, 
contrary to opinion, it is nonphilosophers who think abstractly, while 
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only philosophers can do justice to the world in its marvelous particu- 
lars. 


The master teachers also were accessible, diligent, responsible, and 
encouraging. Whitehead was said never to have missed a class, and the 
philosopher John William Miller always welcomed talking to his scholars, 
thanking them ‘‘for breaking up his routine.’’ John Crowe Ransome was 
‘firm and principled’’ in his refusal to underrate students. Ransome ‘‘sup- 
pose[d] that we might . . . discover something in the text that had escaped his 
notice,”’’ said one of his biographers. 

In spite of concern and care for their classes, individuals often were 
intimidated by their mentors. Though the teachers invited discussion, few 
**had the temerity to speak.’’ Professors, moreover, would invite students to 
their homes, but some were ‘‘too terrified to go.’’ One pupil said that the 
philosopher John William Miller ‘‘frightened me and thrilled me’’— 
probably at the same time! A reason for this timidity was given by Judge 
Harold R. Medina, who remarks about his literature professor, Christian 
Gauss, *‘In critical times I always wondered whether he approved . . . of 
things I said and did. And this went on for over forty years.’’ The philoso- 
pher Sidney Hook notices the same point: ‘‘When students have been 
reached by their teacher, the response is the same—respect, admiration, and 
a desire to win approval.’’ Alfred North Whitehead’s student paid the finest 
individual tribute when he said, ‘‘In some way . . . [he] influenced us all for 
the good. No one was ever the worse for taking a course with him, and most 
were better.”’ 

In all, these biographical accounts by students of their professors can 
provide a corrective to the dubious notions that good teaching can be 
determined piecemeal and that superficial characteristics are the marks of 
fine instruction. The descriptions show that superb teachers have clear 
objectives and appropriate methodology. What may appear on the surface 
not to be a mark of good classroom performance, teacher irritation or student 
timidity, may have a different meaning when seen from the pupil’s point of 
view. Getting that contextual sense is the virtue of studying good teaching 
through student portrayals. The essays in this collection set a high standard. 
Every teacher, administrator, and policy maker should study the biographi- 
cal models to reinvigorate the idea of teaching and how it should be judged. 
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The Seated Scribe from the V Dynasty, 
Egypt (ca 2500 BC). The role of scribes 
was to preserve and disseminate knowl- 
edge. They were the model for an edu- 
cated person in ancient Egypt. The 
Journal of Thought is a forum for the 
modern scribe. 














